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OR, 


A Pew Orlando Furioso. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


FLIGHT IIL. 


‘OF tig rb c&dp0r in’ aperiy tT’ aywy Epee, 
Znrwro¢g avOowroiay. Evurir. 


The only love worth speaking of, should spring 
Pure, from a licence and a plain gold ring. 
(Translated for the Country Gentlemen.) 


BeroreE Mauley and Howardson happened to meet again on con- 
fidential terms, years had passed over their heads. The former 
was now one of the most eminent speakers in the House, and 
lawyers at the bar,—the best of husbands and fathers ;—the latter 
had got into White’s, and was the lover of Lady Rachel Lawrance. 
—FEach sincerely pitied the other. 

Never did Howardson cast his eyes in the morning papers 
over one of the learned orations of his quondam friend, stuffed 
full of facts, precedents, and dates, and ae with quotations, 
without the doapent commiseration for a man compelled to burn 
the midnight oil for the concoction of what, after all, was an 
obstruction to the debate ;—and when Mauley, in skimming the 
news of the day, chanced upon the name of Howardson ten times 
repeated, as present at levees, drawing-rooms, balls, dinners, 
concerts, parties, breakfasts, operas, plays,—he could not refrain 
from exclaiming, “ Half the trouble he gives himself in whipping 
up this monstrous quantity of trifle, would suffice to make ae a 
valuable member of society !” 

For Mauley was not aware that in his turbulent round of 
pleasures, Howardson was carried on, with very little trouble 
to himself, by the force of the current; that he was now in- 
corporate with the Sons of the Century, who have the whip- 
hand of the alligator;—nor was Howardson capable of under- 
standing, in his turn, that a man who has his shoulder to 
the great wheel of the state, a stoker to the power-loom in which 
are weaving the future destinies of mankind,—has no more care 
or Senger for the petty fretfulnesses of life, than the sun is 
offended by the weeds that spring up under its golden eyes, amid 
the green pastures. 

The charming wife whom Howardson did not envy to Mauley, 
seeing that she was neither brilliant in mind nor beautiful in 
person, completed the happiness of the professional man. 
H2 
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Domestic and frugal, ever in adoration before him whose fidelity 
had triumphed over a thousand obstacles to make her his own, 
her words poured balm into his spirit when chafed by the gall- 
ings of the world. 

Abounding in affection,—sweet as hope,—sure as faith,— 
comforting as charity,—enjoying that best of reputations, utter 
obscurity,—beyond the natural sphere of her well-ordered home, 


They never mentioned her—Aer name was never heard ; 


whereas the charming Lady Rachel, whom Mauley did not envy 
to Howardson, was exquisitely beautiful, rich, and highl 

born; but so strangely wanting in the milder attributes of her 
sex, that her husband had sacrificed half his fortune to bring 
her to terms of separation, Thus abandoned in the bloom of 
youth and beauty by her natural pater her partisans found 
excuses for her preference of the —? of the agreeable 
Howardson, who, as he bestowed it upon her to some amount, 


passed for being passionately in love :—whereas her chief at- 
traction in his eyes consisted in being a next door neighbour, 
who relieved him from the trouble of getting rid of his leisure 
hours, and ordering out his cab in rainy weather. Her house, 
always at hand, afforded him a better lounge than Tattersall’s. 
The world, which, like Cleopatra’s asp, chooses the fairest 
— on which to expend its venom, was of course a little spite- 


ful ; not surmising that Howardson, so far from being a devoted 
slave, was beginning to exercise over Lady Rachel all the 
tyranny she had been punished for trying to exercise over her 
conjugal victim ;—or that he prized in her only the proprietor 
of a house cooller than his own in summer, and warmer in 
winter; who was ready to double down pages for him in the 
new works of the day, to spare him the trouble of wading his 
way to the reputation of a reading man; to point his pencils 
when he was inclined to draw, and mark his cambric handker- 
chiefs more delicately than could be accomplished by the callous 
hand of a sempstress. It was a pleasant triumph to have re- 
duced the Mang hey Lady Rachel to this state of submission, and 
with so little trouble to himself. On this occasion, he had 
brought the alligator into a pleasant amble. 

Her submission was indeed unqualified!—but not so much 
from the excess of love which delights in self-sacrifice, as be- 
cause, bemmg at variance with society, she was willing to retain, 
at any cost, the friendship of such a champion ;—a man of genius 
who was also a man of the world. 

Against the sympathy of a man of genius who wore his waist- 
coat of a shape or colour inadmissible at White’s, her sensibility 
would have revolted. Nor had the sympathy of a man of genius 
who was also a politician, been more acceptable; for, jealous as 
Medea, Lady Rachel could not have endured to find herself in 


rivalship even with his country. 
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But in Howardson, there was nothing either above or below 
par, to — her meeting him on equal ground. She was not 
simple-hearted enough to discover that what appeared to be an 
unoccupied state of feeling, was, in truth, the adsence of feeling. 
Had she been aware of it, she might, perhaps, have set about 
the task, with more than Batavian industry, of reclaiming that 
infertile nature,—redeeming its arid sands from the sea, and its 
mud from the sluice. But in her blindness of self-sufficiency 
perceiving nothing of the matter, she kept listening with patient 
interest for the vibration of chords that did not exist; nor was it 
till the close of a year’s intimacy, she hovered on the verge of a 
discovery that she had been deceived by the fallacious hues of a 
mirage,—the deceptious grandeur of a Fata Morgana.— 

More than once, in reply to some eloquent appeal to his sen- 
sibilities, to which he appeared to lend an ear, she had been 
answered by a complaint against his laundress for the vile _plait- 
ing of his shirt, or an eulogy of the excellence of Lord Marmi- 
ton’s oyster patties; but, aware of the misery to herself should 
her misgivings be converted into certainty, she sealed her eyes 
against conviction. 

To find that the sacrifice of the reputation she had retained 
amid perils and dangers unknown to the career of happier women, 
had been made in vain, would have been terrible, indeed,—an 
utter bankruptcy of name and fame,—of heart and soul, Her 
faith, accordingly, became almost an act of obstinacy; and 
though she endured moments of torture, such as distracted the 

reat minds of old, (when penetrated, on the first diffusion of 
hristianity, by a suspicion that they had been worshipping false 
gods, and must renounce the faith that was in them,—) with 
the fond perseverance of her sex, she lavished her incense the 
more at that doubtful shrine ;—in the hope, perhaps, that the 
circling and fragrant fumes might intercept her perception of 
the earthliness of her chosen divinity. 

It was, however, impossible to conceal from her day-by- 
day companion, the worm in the bud of her glowing friend- 
ship.— Howardson saw himself scrutinized and examined, when 
he only wanted to be adored.— Moreover, he chose to be adored 
as he was,—no “ errors excepted.” It was beneath the dignity 
of an egoist of his inches to assume a virtue, or even a vice, 
wha is had it not. It was not for iim to patch himself up a 
character, like a packet of second-rate ota made up for sale, 
or a broken-down horse vamped for the market. He accordingly 
treated the lovely Lady Rachel, intent upon his subjugation, as 
Waterton treated the alligator ;—plunged the rowels of scorn 
deeply and bitterly into her trembling sides, and reduced her to 
tameness,— 

By evincing the slightest alarm at her scrutiny, (like mortals 
when addressed by a supernatural being,) he had lost |— 
His self-possession neutralized her power. 


a 


| 
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“If there be a thing on earth I abhor,” observed he, as he sat 
ensconced in the easiest arm-chair in the coziest corner of her 
ladyship’s fireside one winter’s evening, “it is contact with an 
overshrewd sagacity. 


Why hath not man a microscopic eye ?— 
For this plain reason,—man is not a fly! 


The greatness of our intellectual nature enables man to take a 
wider and more generalizing view of his fellow-creatures than the 
meaner insect.” . 

“The more intelligent our nature, the more intense, surely, 
its desire to search into the depths of things and analyze their 
mysteries ?”—observed Lady Rachel. 

“ An intelligent is usually a noble nature!” retorted Howard- 
son, in his tarn; “ whereas the nature that delights in analysis, 
is mean, prying, and pitiful. Great shrewdness is almost insepa- 
rable from great cunning; and I hate your moral Barringtons, 
who are sicking your pocket of your opinions, while pretending 
to converse with you on terms of friendship.” : 

Conscious and ashamed, Lady Rachel felt her colour rise and 
her voice falter. 

“ The shrewdest of the ancients,” resumed Howardson, per- 
ceiving his advantage, “was unquestionably the man who 
guessed the enigma of the sphinx ; and he was guilty of parricide 
and incest.— What charming lace that is upon your cap !—Did 
I ever see it before ?”— 

From that day, the chief study of Lady Rachel was to atone 
what he had made her consider an enormous crime ; and prove to 
her haughty friend that her mind was too great to suspect his of 
littleness. The less kindly her efforts were conciliated, the more 
she strove to repair her imputed fault by abject submission. It 
became the business of her life to divine his unspoken wishes. 
To retain his regard, she renounced her own tastes,—her own 
inclinations.—The poor alligator was evidently at its last gasp! 

But all this was nothing more than woman’s love as understood 
by Howardson ; ie., the love that stands ready with a bootjack to 
pull off a fellow’s muddy boots, and cry “ Amen” when he utters 
treason inst the state, or even blasphemy against his Maker ; 
a love without tears, without reproaches, without remorse, with- 
out conscience, without “ right of search,”"—a love that grovels 
at a man’s feet, though able to soar with him into the skies !— 

Nor would even this humbleness of submission have contented 
Howardson from an ordinary woman. He chose that she should 
be one high in the admiration of the world. To abdicate in his 
favour, she must descend from a throne.—For such, alas, is 
Modern Chivalry,—and such was the Bayard of Greyoke !— 

Greyoke, by the way, was a charming place, to which we have 
not yet done sufficient honour. In the world, people mention first 
the family seat, and then the proprietor. They say, “ Her Majesty 


’ 
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is going on a visit to Taymouth Castle, (the seat of the yh am 
of Breadalbane ;”) or, “* When I was hunting at Belvoir, last 
winter, (with the Duke of Rutland.”) But authors are rarely 
‘men of the world; and books are apt to describe first the man, 
and next the mansion. 

We observe again, therefore, Greyoke was a charming old 
place. Not one of those battlemented strongholds of ancient fiefs, 
which seem intended to bandy looks of defiance with the palace 
of the sovereign. There was nothing of the feudal bully about 
its quaint and sober antiquity. The park, of moderate dimen- 
sions, was varied by noble slopes, never amounting to the precipi- 
tous; and the stream by which it was watered was a smooth and 
fertilizing river, like Denham’s numbers, 


Without o’erflowing, full. 


The woods were in their maturity,—the timber tended and 
cared for as a favourite child: the venerable evergreens, massive 
and stately as deciduous trees elsewhere; the deciduous, a little 
over-venerable perhaps,—more than one stag-horned oak being 

reeptible in the park, like some gray-headed servitor at a side- 
Scie whose services are null, but whose feeble presence does 
more honour to the lord of the feast, than a legion of active stan- 
dard footmen. 

There was no glorious flower-garden, no fine conservatory, at 
Greyoke ; but the cumbrous old green-house, containing more 
wall than glass, produced such exotics as poor old Kew supplied 
the kingdom withal, “ when George the Third was king,” in a 
degree of perfection unknown to the airy lanterns of modern hor- 
ticulture. The arbours were such as Richardson’s heroines might 
have sighed in; and the gravel walks, smooth and weedless as 
whetstone, were lsienemialan as a Moravian settlement or the 
capital of Yankeeland. Capability Brown had left the a 
uncorrupted ; Picturesque Price had not presumed to lay a finger 
on its well-trimmed yews; Repton had stood afar off, and wept 
over its backslidings. When the summer sun shone printer 
upon the old gables, therefore, it seemed to be the self-same sun- 
shine that enlightened them when King James made war upon 
the witches ; whereas the sunshine at Langley Hall, a bran new 
seat in the neighbourhood, ee the newly-created Lord 
Langley, looked like some modern substitute,—something manu- 
factured at the Royal Observatory or Polytechnic Institution. 

The dignified lady of the mansion was as appropriate to her 
home as its noble breed of mastiffs, or the richly stained windows 
of its low-browed hall. For Greyoke had been a priory in its 
time; and the most venerable of its prioresses, with her flowin 
grey robes, her charitable entertainment of the poor and canal 
instruction of the young, was not more holy of nature or more 
rane | of deportment, than the excellent Mrs. Howardson. At 
fifty-five, or, “by’r Lady, inclining to three score,” her heart 
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was young and pure as one of Raphael's virgins.—She had 
walked her whole life long in her Garden of Eden, without ex- 
periencing so much as an aspiration to taste of the apple of the 
tree of knowledge.—The Greyoke pippins sufficed her. 

Her son had once said of her, to Lady Rachel Lawrance, “ If 
I could have built a mother for myself, as one does a Brougham 
or pilentum, I would not have had her differ from my own in the 
smallest particle !’—Her spotless elevation of character was as 
dear to him as to the Swiss peasant the silvery summit of Mont 
Blanc ! 

There could not be a greater proof of the non-necessity of high 
accomplishment to create an exalted female character, than was 
afforded by the lady of Greyoke. In simple uninquiring sere- 
nity of soul, had she accepted the faith of her forefathers,—the 
duties of her forefathers,—the habits of her forefathers.—An 
heiress in her cradle, she had never looked upon her father’s face. 
Yet if, in a better land, it were her fate to present herself to his 
recognition, no need to suppress a thought or action of her life 
to secure his approbation. She had done honour to his name 
—she had done justice to his property. She might conjoin her 
dust with that of her ancestors without fear of a jarring atom 


from the interminglement. 

Such was the woman who would have lived and died without 
having experienced a bitterer feeling than arose from the disa 
pointment of finding her son without vocation for public or do- 
mestic duties, but supinely content to saunter through life, had 


not the duties of country neighbourship carried her one luckless 
day to pay a morning visit at Langley Hall. 

e morning room was filled with guests, chiefly strangers to 
her ; who were precisely of the sort usually found staying in houses 
which, though covering a quarter of an acre of ground, and exhi- 
biting a stately portico, are faced with stucco, and surrounded 
with broomy new plantations. 

The gay, udy chamber (opening into a dazzling conservato 
that looked like a horticultural show, and glittering with ak 
Bohemian glass of every dye from Regent Street and gilt pen- 
dules and candelabra from the Rue Vivienne), exhibited chairs and 
seats of as various patterns as the furniture department of a bazaar ; 
while on the gorgeously variegated cover of the work-table, 
was displayed the pompous ree of the fashionable art of 
needlework ;—all that Mesdames Stone, Lambert, and Brydon 
nk extracted out of the crochets and crewels of their fair dis- 
ciples. 

Around this motley collection were assembled a tribe of what 
the Morning Post calls “ fashionables,”—2. e., vain, fluttering, frivo- 
lous, self-sufficient people, saying everything that came into their 
heads, which—their heads being naturally empty—implies an un- 
told amount of scandal and small-talk. There was a forei 
ambassadress, whom, before her arrival from the Continent, the 
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virtuous great world of London had asserted the impossibility of 
receiving, and whom, of course, it flew to welcome at Dover ;— 
there was a noble bridegroom and bride, surnamed by Almack’s 
Rattle and Tattle, whose union was said to have already ended 
in battle ;—there was a lordly poet, who ruins himself in puffs 
and printers, as others of his caste with hunters or dice; and a 
flimsy little critic, fed upon notices of his lordship’s works, which, 
for his own sake, he preserves from extinction, as certain value- 
less plants are cultivated for the sake of the medicinable insects the 
engender. Lastly, there was Jack Honeyfield, who put up with 
the Langleys because their place was within reach of a crack pack, 
and was put up with by them, in favour of their three unmarried 
daughters; Sir John being heir to ten thousand a year, with 
every probability of breaking his neck some slippery winter, for 
the benefit of his widow. Suchwas the fleet of wherries, funnies, 
and cockleshell-boats, into the midst of which was conveyed the 
stately seventy-four from Greyoke !— 

While Lady Langley did the honours of that kaleidoscope- 
lantern, forty feet by thirty-two, the guests continued their flirta- 
tions and scandal-mongering uaheeding; till Jack Honeyfield 
(who had intruded into the morning-room, on pretence of a dies 
non with the hounds, and was borne with as the ill-flavoured 
pointer of the master of a house is tolerated on the hearth-rug of 
which he takes ssion, ) suddenly recalling to mind the sia 
sant vacations he had formerly spent at Greyoke, flung on the 
table the ambassadress’s beautifal Berlin pattern, which he had 
been pricking into holes, in order to inquire of the dignified old 
lady what news from his friend. 

** Howardson promised to take a week’s shooting with me at 
Honeyfield House, in the course of the winter,” said the facetious 
Jack. “But I suppose he couldn’t get leave of absence from 
Lady Rachel? eh? By Jove! that woman keeps him faster 
to her apron-string than ever I fancied Howardson would be 
pee enough to put up with! For, by nature, Howardson’s 
any thing but a lady’s man. He gave up that pretty Gatty 
Montresor as easy as an old glove ; and between his club in the 
season, and his country visits out of it, was the freest and easiest 
fellow about town, till he fell in with this right honourable Mag- 
dalen in gros-de- Naples.” | 

Amazed by this strange apostrophe, Mrs. Howardson felt 
distressed that, in a house like Lord Langley’s, a gentleman of 
her acquaintance should be seen intoxicated ; for that this 
unaccountable rhodomontade proceeded from anything but 
excess at the luncheon table, appeared impossible. With the 
assistance of Lady Langley, however, a few mots a double entente 
from the ambassadress, (so double as to appear rostere 21 ingle, ) 
and a few malicious puns from the little critic, her understandi 
soon became sufficiently enlightened to make her feel 
of herself, her son, and her company. 
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Lady Rachel and her reputation were remorselessly thrown to 
the fangs of the scandal-mongers, to be worried and torn to pieces; 
and, by the time Mrs. Howardson was in the old chariot again, 
on her return to Greyoke, her cheeks were tinged with a glow 
of indignation such as had never tingled there before. 

She would have dismissed from her mind all the unseemly allu- 
sions of those chattering women and presuming men, as unfit to 
meet a female ear, but that they involved the honour and ~— 
ness of her father’s grandson,—her husband’s son. ‘To them, she 
owed it to examine the question, and ascertain whether the heir 
of Greyoke were indeed so lost to himself! 

The letter she addressed that day to Howardson was a 
model of dignified brevity,—(very different from the shrewish 
— of “ Anne Pembroke and Montgomery,” which was ap- 
plauded, for half a century, as a chef-7@uvre of womanly spirit, 
and then discovered to be a thing devised by the enemy—man. 
Mrs. Howardson merely wrote, *‘ Come to me, my dear son, and 
relieve my mind. — It is only from the avowal of your own 
lips, I will ever credit your unworthiness.—The marae of 
learning that there exists no such person as a Lady Rachel 


Lawrance, would be thrice as great, if derived from the same 
source.” 

From the hour that letter might reach London, the good old 
lady took her seat near the Yibrary window, commanding a 
view of the road winding from the gt, sy and every cloud- 


shadow on the gravel was mistaken by her for a travelling-car- 
riage conveying to Greyoke her indignant or repentant son. 
Towardson knew better, however, than to make his appearance. 
Ile was the more discomposed by his mother’s abrupt interroga- 
tion, from having previously flattered himself that the dignity of 
her life and manners must render her inaccessible to siokanaiek 
anent a Mademoiselle Mélanie, or a Lady Rachel Lawrance; and 
it was an unforeseen calamity to be thus addressed from Greyoke ; 
the dear old-fashioned letters, dated wherefrom in a quaint Ita- 
lian hand, (though about as amusing as an account-book,) he 
always perused with the utmost filial respect. Never, in his 
grown-up life, had he been so thoroughly put out of sorts; and 
the consequence of his mental discomposure was a still more 
serious calamity.—Though too cautious of his comfort ever to 
pet himself in a passion, it was not possible, even for this de- 
iberate Epicurean, to repress the inward struggle of such emo- 
tions. The vexation of his dilemma, in short, brought on his 
first fit of the gout; and when, at the end of ten days, he was 
again able to take the air, colchicum, chicken broth, and mental 
irritation, had left a slight tinge of silver in either side-curl—(the 
small change bestowed by Time for the golden hours of yeuth !) 
—a little packet of crows'-feet at the corner of each eye, and his 
mother’s letter still unanswered on his desk. He was too much 
enfeebled to call out Sir John Honeyfield,—too much emaciated 
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to inflict on Lady Rachel half the punishment that fit of the 
gout deserved to bring upon her head ! 

For it was all her doing! If he had forfeited his mother’s 
esteem, and swallowed three ounces and a half of calcined mag-. 
nesia, he had no one to thank for it but Lady Rachel! What 
was it to him that she had attempted to atone for the fault of 
having exposed him to the displeasure of Greyoke, by sittin 
every day for hours beside his gouty chair, in the whitest at 
most becoming of peignoirs; to read to him, with accents that 
Siddons or Mars might have envied,—or keep silence, even 
from good words, when he was too cross to be spoken to. There 
issued no syllable from his lips that was not bitter; there issued 
no thought from his mind that was not harsh, He was conscious, 
at that moment, of the first blight upon his May of life. The 
leaves were withering and searing as he listened to her; and it 
was Lady Rachel who had advanced the hand of the dial !—And 
then, as he said within himself a thousand times an hour,— 
« What woman’s affections in this world can weigh against three 
ounces and a half of calcined magnesia?” — 

She answered not a word to his fractious reviling; she ac- 
cepted, without repining, the bitter cup he offered. She almost 
thanked him for conceding to her the dear and valued privilege 
of coming to sit there and be scolded. If she allowed a tear of 
anguish and repentance to escape her beautiful eyes, it was never 
till she had found her way home again, and could lock herself 
into her lonely dressing-room, to weep unseen; for, like all men 
truly and passionately beloved, Howardson had found the sensi- 
tive spot on which to strike, in order to produce the acutest 
torture— 

“ Minuti semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas actio.” 


To revenge himself for his fit of the gout, and keep his alli- 
gator in subjection, he chose to depreciate her in her own sight ; 
and since it was impossible to convince her, while a looking- 
glass remained in the world, that she was less than beautiful, 
or, while the great minds of the epoch prostrated themselves to 
her judgment, that she was less than highly gifted with intellec- 
tual power,—he affected to regard such qualifications as so many 
temptations,—evils entailed on women for the chastisement of the 
sin of their common mother. All he appeared to value in the 
sex, was feminine mildness and love of order; wor could St. Paul 
himself have traced a more sober portrait of the graces of matron- 
hood, than Howardson of Greyoke. 

All this was done without offence; for it was done with pre- 
tended reference to his mother. He spoke of Mrs. Howardson 
as a pattern for her sex. “ Her nature reminded him,” he said, 
“of the glorious virgin-forests of America, undefiled by the in- 
tervention of worldly hands, and sufficing to their own nourish- 
ment,—as compared with the factitious woods of civilization,— 
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made a bargain of, trenched, and tended,—and, from their stately 
timber down to their bark and dead branches, turned pitifully to 
account !—Such,” he sneeringly observed, “ was the over-culti- 
vated and ungenuine character of women of the world.” 

When he found that Lady Rachel had courage to restrain her 
tears, he added the withering scoff of—*“ At least, however, my 
mother enjoys, in her old age, the public respect and private de- 
ference due to a life of order, modesty, and peace.” 

“He is right!” was Lady Rachel’s exclamation,—buryin 
her face amid her sofa cushions, when she returned home an 
could give vent to her feelings, — “ such women alone com- 
mand love and respect; and 1—I—wretched that I am ! cannot 
so much as bestow my friendship on a man like Howardson, 
without bringing him into public discredit, exposing him to the 
displeasure of his excellent mother,—injuring his health,—des- 
troying his temper,—and breaking his heart and my own!” 

fad not Howardson every reason to triumph in the success of 
his system?—The taming of the most charming of alligators 
was thoroughly accomplished !—His savage taunts served onl 
to rivet closer the chains of his victim ;—chains inscribed, in 
bitter irony, (like those of the galley-slaves of Genoa, ) with the 
word “ Liperta |” 

Still, there was hope !—For a woman, hope is the perpetual 
lamp of the sepulchre !—The progress of years would, perhaps, 
subdue the bitter nature of Howardson, as affection had subdued 
her own; and Lady Rachel looked patiently forward to the 
chance of regaining ls influence, when the haughty man of the 
world should have subsided into the tractable MAN OF A CERTAIN 
AGE! 


FLIGHT IV. 


“Les peines de l’ame, quelque vive qu’elles puissent étre, sont des situations 
u’on a prévues, auxquelles l'expérience des autres a pu vous préparer, ol vous 
) ae quelquefois par trouver un certain charme. Mais ces tribulations de toutes 
les heures, ces petites vexations sourdes qui s’emparent d’un homme au sortir du 
lit et le harcélent tout le jour, voild ce qui rend la vie insupportable.”—Jovy. 
Pricking to death with pins’ points, is the devil ; 
A tragic poniard is not faalf the evil.—( Translation.) 
Gout !—thou fearful and unexorcisable ghost of Luxury !—Govrt, 
—which the great Chesterfield hono as the malady of a gentle- 
man,—Gout,—typified in Scripture by the ah ra the great 
toes of the threescore kings who fed upon the crumbs under the 
rich table of Adoni-bezek,—to thee is it given to fasten om na- 
unapproachable to vulgar instruments of torture. Thou art 


tures 

Lord of the Bedchamber to Kings ;—thou art a member of the 
best clubs;—thou enjoyest privilege of peerage ;—and when 
once thy whisper of warning hath breathed into a human ear, 
let the owner thereof prepare to live soberly for the remainder 
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of his days,—pay his just debts, and make his last will.—For he 
hath attained the beginning of the end,—the frontier of a cer- 


tain age !— 

«When you perceive the approach of autumn,” said a wise 
man, “ be measured for your winter clothes, and you will be less 
conscious of the first frost."—-When you experience your first fit 
of the gout, make up your mind that a nail has been hammered 
into your coffin.— 

This cruel conviction was not compensated in Howardson’s 
case, by the privilege enjoyed by all gouty sufferers of swearing 
from morning till night at their valet,—which he was too indo- 
lent to put in practice ;—and every time the Epicurean expe- 
rienced a podagrian twinge, his prerogative of ease appeared as 
much violated as a king’s, were some audacious subject to spit 
in his face. 

At the end of three weeks, he was sufficiently recovered to 
appear at Greyoke,—-strong in his sallow cheeks and emaciated 
person against his mother’s accusations.—His object, however, 
was less to satisfy her anxieties, than refresh his attenuated frame 
by the wholesome air and excellent cheer of the country ;— 
treating the Hall of his ancestors like a maison de santé. 

It was only necessary to point to his fallen cheeks and silvered 
hair,—emphatically exclaiming, “My dear mother—do I look 
like a ladies’ man ?”—to satisfy all her inquietudes on the score 
of Lady Rachel Lawrance, and awaken them on his own; and 
Mrs. Howardson (good soul!) forgot even the accusation against 
him of being a squire of dames, when she saw him so decided. 
an invalid.— ) 

Next to being nursed in a luxurious London house, imbibing. 
Gunter’s chicken broth, and the chef-@auvres of all nations _ 
languages, read to one in the gentle murmur of a voice which 
excess of love has instructed to pitch its tones exactly to the 
requirements of one’s tympanum, by the woman of one’s soul, 
arrayed in a simple muslin peignoir,—one of the most soothing 
things in this world is to accomplish convalescence in a com- 
modious old family mansion; and, after a gentle stroll in its 
shrubbery of evergreens, enjoy a daily doze on a comfortable 
sofa, watched over in silence fe the venerable mother of one’s 
heart.—Moreover, the iced orgeat of the old housekeeper of 
Greyoke was decidedly superior to Gunter’s.— 

While Howardson stretched his limbs and enjoyed, both 
physically and morally, a luxurious yawn, he was compelled to 
admit that the fit of the gout had done him good, by oe 
him the truth of the ancient axiom, that “the absence of evi 
constitutes the truest good.” Besides, it was a vast relief to 
have a the overwatchful officiousness of passionate attach- 
ment.—He wer to himself that the society of a woman of 
Lady Rachel’s exalted tone, is to the mind like perpetual tension 
to a bow, fatal to its elasticity ;—that he had never bargained for 


- 
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her assumption of a permanent influence over his destinies ;— 
that he did not choose any one or anything to insinuate itself 
into his career of life, whether he would or no.— 

All these reflections were made as he lay extended in a 
highly-carved, old oriel chamber, whose shadiness the summer 
sun without, rendered delicious ;—the stained-glass windows 
standing open to admit the fragrance of a scent sweeter than 
perfume,—namely, the resinous muskiness of a huge thicket of 
gum-cistus trees, basking in the sun.—There was a bee hum- 
ming drowsily at the window, over the old jessamine, trained 
round the gable.—All was soothing,—dreamy,—and subdued.— 
It was just the moment for a man advancing towards a certain 

e, to find his teeth set on edge by the mere recollection of the 
pe made by a woman of feeling, to screw up his sentiments 
above concert pitch.— 


“ Mens sine pondere ludit !”"— 


He had got rid of his gout and his love; had recovered his 
appetite ;—could eat two chickens’ wings instead of one. The 
eggs of the Greyoke breakfast-table were fresh as if laid to- 
morrow.—All was well with him.—He had entered into the land 
of milk and honey! 

The London post produced the sole drawback on his hap- 
piness.—Lady Rachel would persist in writing ;—though a little 
tact ought to have made her understand that letters like hers 
had no right to penetrate the sacred decencies of Greyoke. 
—Not but that their tone was such as might have warranted 
their entrance there even when Greyoke was subject to the domi- 
nation of a prioress, instead of a Mrs. Howardson, and said its 
pape from morn till night, and night till morning. —Howardson 

ad so dinned into her ears his hatred of all combinations of love 
and philosophy,—his abhorrence of the Heloisa system of meta- 
physicking into abstraction that which should be pure impulse, 
that the _ soul,—watchful over every syllable of her letter lest 
it should appear studied,—instead of indulging in the natural 
effusion of her feelings, wrote like a lawyer’s clerk !— 

“ Lord Thomas called here yesterday,” said she, “ and 
mentioned that his brother is coming in for Rempstone. We 
had a little rain last night, which has cooled the air. The Over- 
land mail has not yet arrived.”— 

No wonder that he pished and pshawed over such dry epistles ; 
the scrubby growth of the arid desert he had created !— 

“What humbugs are women!” was his commentary on the 
text. “ This pretended simplicity of character sits upon her like 
the modest garb of a quaker assumed by some disreputable hussy 
at a masquerade! It would take the most candid woman 
a month, to explain the falsehoods she utters or practises in the 
course of a day !—All that forty centuries have accomplished 
for the sex, has been to convert that exquisite being, woman, 
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into that frivolous creature, a lady; and forty centuries more 
would not suffice to desophisticate her corrupted nature !” 

These discoveries originated solely in the fact that, whereas 
he had loved his neighbour as himself in consideration of the ad- 
vantage of such an association in rainy weather,—now that he was 
no longer Lady Rachel’s neighbour, he cared for her no longer. 
—The chain of love, with some men strong as an iron cable, 
with others fragile as a cambric thread, had mouldered asunder ! 

Nevertheless, though he had ceased to solicit Lady Rachel's 
letters,—she wrote on. Though he had ceased to answer Lady 
Rachel’s letters,--she wrote on.—Though he had ceased even to 
open Lady Rachel's letters,—still, she wrote on! At length it 
struck him that the annoyance of having his tranquillity of spirit 
disturbed day after day on the arrival of the post-bag by the 
sight of those elegantly addressed letters (the aspect of which 
might at any moment re-excite his mother’s suspicions, and 
which, like the upbraiding of a spectre or the indigestion suc- 
ceeding a turtle-dinner, produced only disagreeable reminis- 
cences,) would be more surely obviated by a decided rebuff than 
by mere disregard.— 

« | found my convalescence so impeded,” wrote he, “ by the 
bore of London letters, that, unable to explain to Hemmings the 
distinction between those of my lawyer and others of a different 
nature, [ came some time ago to the determination of forbidding 
that a single one should be tome me, during the remainder of 
my stay at a The consequence is, that he has collected 
a whole deskfull of my miscellaneous correspondence; which I 
mention, my dear Lady Rachel, lest yours should contain any- 
thing you think requires an answer.” — 

After this insult, there came no more letters.—But when a 
week had elapsed, Howardson began to miss the usual sacrifice 
on his altar.— He wanted to know whether Lord Thomas’s 
brother had got in for Rempstone.— Moreover, accustomed as he 
was to soathidion there was something ominous,—something 
appalling,—in this sudden silence; for “ le silence de Tesclave,” 
says an able writer, ‘ épouvante le maitre!” — Lady Rachel 
might possibly be busy with some work of vengeance !— 

Alas! the only war that busied her trembling hands was the 
embroidering of a pair of slippers and Greek cap for her despotic 
Sultan ;—and on receiving from him a single line of encourage- 
ment, she despatched them to Greyoke.— 

“It is a pity you should have wasted your valuable time on 
such showy affairs,’—-was Howardson’s ungracious reply. “ Z 
am not a Captain in the Guards!-~ Surely you must have 
noticed, during my illness, that my dishabille is as simple as a 
Carmelite’s ?”— 

The following week, she sent him another pair of slippers 


and another cap, exquisitely worked, but of the sober Carmelite 
colour — 
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“The weather must be somewhat chilly in London,” was his 
affectionate acknowledgment of the gif, “to induce you to 
suppose I would wear a velvet cap in the _———— ”— 

“ Ever perverse !”—was his secret reflection, after despatching 
the letter. ‘ Such is the nature of the sex !—Fither fickle from 
levity, or faithful from contradiction! What an ass a man is 
to encourage the growth of an attachment which, like a mur- 
dered body flung into the water, is sure to rise at..some un- 
lucky moment to the surface, in terrible arraignment !—-No 
getting rid of such a witness against one. To secure oneself 
against the apparition of an old love, it would scarcely suffice to 
bury it,,as the Huns did Alaric at Corentia, by diverting the 
course of the Busento to dig his grave in the bed of the river 
which they afterwards restored to its channel !|—But, by Jove! 
I do believe that if one were to inter some women under the 
Thames, they would tunnel their way out to molest one !” 

A sarcastic smile rose to his lip as he remembered a remark 
made to him the previous day by the old family-gardener at 
Greyoke, on his inquiring the motive of placing a jlantation of 
Jerusalem artichokes on the outskirts of the » ek rows rather 
than in the proper position for such esculents—(like the graves 
of protestants placed fuori mura in the cemeteries of Catholic 
countries, ) 

* Cause they be plaguy things, your honour, to let into a 
garden.—Once rooted, no getting on ’em out.—They runs and 
runs underground ; and when one thinks one’s dug ’em up, and 
rid the place on ’em, up they starts, your honour, in some bed, 
hundreds o’ yards off, where one least expected to see ‘em !— 
No clearing the place on ’em, for years ands ears |” — 

Howardson would probably have antential to place a more 
efficient barrier than Greyoke between himself and Lady Rachel 
by going abroad (as it is well known that ghosts are not .per- 
mitted to cross the sea, or demons a running stream); but he 
had a motive for remaining at home. Without his knowledge, 
his mother had been consulting his friend Mauley concerning a 
dortaant claim to a peerage ; of which, after careful investigation, 
the lawyers decided, that it could not be sufficiently made out to 
compel recognition. 

** Nothing can be done in the business but by the favour of 
ministers,” wrote the practised lawyer.—“ Should they recom- 
mend the crown to sanction the claim to the barony of Buck- 
hurst, it might be allowed; and were Howardson in parliament 
(as he ought to be), his chances would be better.—They tell me 
he is sure of the county, if he chose to stand. Let me entreat 
you, therefore, dear madam, to use your influence in deter- 
mining him to increase the strength of our party at the ap- 
ae a dissolution. Of my own zealous services in the 


usiness, I trust I need not assure you.”— 
* A county member ?”—faltered Howardson, in reply to his 
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mother’s proposition ; “‘ I would sooner become a keeper in the 
county lunatic asylum !” 

“ But if the concession secure the Buckhurst peerage,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Howardson, “ a few months would end your 
troubles, by removing you to the Upper House ?”— 

« True !—but the corvée of merely getting into the Lower !”— 

“Tt would be much less than you suppose.—Lord Langley has 
often assured me your way was clear before you.— You are here 
on the spot.—The dissolution will take place in September.—In 
the interim, we must give a few tenants’ feasts,—a few dinner- 
varties. Your friend, Mr. Mauley, would come down for the 
election, (his own being safe in the hands of Lord Grope and 
Grab.) J will undertake, my dear son, to relieve you of nearly 
all effort on the occasion.” — 

With a sigh, the egoist acquiesced. All things duly cal- 
culated, he felt that a peerage was worth some sacrifice.— As the 
late Lord Sefton used to observe, “peers are helped first to 
fish.”— 

There was nothing very trying in letting the summer sprinkle 
her roses over his head at Greyoke.—When too much beset by 
country dinner-parties, he pleaded gout; and then there was 
the relief of knowing that, after the London season, the Langley 
people would proceed to becarbonize themselves at the German 
Spas.—F or it would have sufficed to render Greyoke impossible 
to him, to have lain under penalty of hospitality from the 
stuccoed portico.— 

When the dissolution came to pass, Mrs. Howardson, in 
the cordiality of her nature, invited the friend who was 
professionally engaged to relieve her son from the cares of 
canvass, to bring p ta his wife and children with him, that 
the harassing moment of electioneering might have sweets to its 
sour; and Mr. and Mrs. Mauley and a pair of cherubim accord- 
ingly made their appearance at Greyoke, in all the nauseousness 
of domestic felicity;—Mrs. M., the Emma Clifton of former 
days, bringing with her to Howardson associations of the still 
more unwelcome Gertrude Montresor—(another ghost to be 
buried under the bed of the Busento!) ‘The surprise was, con- 
sequently, a very disagreeable one. It could scarcely fail to 
transpire, in the course of such a visit, that half the obstructions 
to the fulfilment of his early engagement had been of his own 
creation. He was, one day, all but compelled to set one of the 
Greyoke mastiffs on little Hubert Mauley, in order to terrify the 
mother out of her wits, and stop, for the moment, the course of 
her indiscreet revelations. — 

All this did not diminish the sufferings of Howardson under 
the peine forte et dure of standing for the county ;—a torture 
harder to be borne than the pressing to death of Lady Rachel! 

“ Admit, my dear sir, that this sort of thing ought to be done 
by steam !”— was his ejaculation, one morning, to. Mauley, 
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after a severe canvass ;—and the indiscreet apostrophe having 
transpired, all the manly and fervent eloquence of his com- 
panion was thenceforward thrown away.—On the ay 
roused to momentary energy by the reflection of the trouble he 
might save himself by a successful coup, Howardson spoke like 
Cicero.—Estimating himself as ointment too precious to be 
lavished on the thicksculledness of bumpkins, he put as little of 
himself as possible into his address;—and his address was con- 
siderably the gainer.—Lis speech was charged to the muzzle 
with the magnanimities in which his nature was wanting.— 
The golden age was concentrated into one of its periods, as a 
prize ox was once melted down, by Louis Eustache Ude, into a 
galipot of portable soup. 


auley, the most genuine of men, warmed with enthusiasm 

as he listened. ‘“ Where,” cried aoe Lady Grace in the 

lay, while listening to the tirade of Lady Townley)}—* where 
a. this creature’s heart been hidden all this time ?”— 

It was a warmth of philanthropy, such as might have super- 
seded all immediate necessity for fuel in the foundries of the 
county ;—it was a profundity and elevation of political pe hy 
that seemed to penetrate to the antipodes and uplift the earthlid 
of the firmament !—The populace was carried away by Howard- 
son’s eloquence; and Howardson would, probably, have been 
carried away on their shoulders, in return, had not a still, small 
voice lisped out in dandy accents, imitative of Howardson’s, at the 
subsiding of the mighty tempest of cheers of ‘* Howardson for 
ever,”—* What a pity all this cannot be said by steam !"— 

The opponent of the Son of the century (a globular, Toby- 
Philpot sort of chap, who looked as if he would have been better 
acted by Lablache, and talked as though he would have been 
better talked by Cobbett), seized the opportunity of this fatal 
— to interpose, with the bludgeon of common sense in his 

and, and shatter the small sword of his antagonist. 

Thus did Howardson of Greyoke lose his seat,—Lord Buckhurst 
his peerage,—and the Epicurean his patience.—Nor was there 
further leisure to lie and yawn in the old oriel chamber. Though 
Mrs. Mauley was no longer on the spot to molest him with 

ics of the noble fidelity of Gatty Montresor, the Langleys 
were expected back from the German baths; on learning walsh 
he took his Macintosh in his hands and fled.— 


“ Durum, sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid gprrigere est nefas.” 


Meanwhile, “ the realm was all before him where to choose.” 
It is a pleasant privilege of the honourable corps of which 
Howardson was so distinguished a member, that a sort of joint- 
stock-companyship prevails among them; or, rather, that to a 
member endowed with so fine a fortune as Howardson, the houses 
of fifty others, endowed with finer, are open as his own.—For 
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the remainder of the year, accordingly, he esgerrem from 
Castle to Hall,—from Hall to Park,—from Park to Lodge; en- 
joying, in a succession of lordly establishments, the best of 
sporting and feeding. When condoled with respecting his par- 
liamentary disappointments, he boldly claimed congratulations; 
representing his infructuous attempt as a filial sacrifice to the 
wishes of his mother. 

After all this, it was a bore to have to return to Halkin Street 
for the season. But as he had a long lease of his house, while 
Lady Rachel was only the annual tenant of hers, he felt that it 
was her business to evacuate the field.— 

To his surprise, however, so far from having deserted her re- 
sidence on his account, she was not only still there, but so much 
the mistress both of her house and herself, as to welcome him 
back as an agreeable acquaintance.—If she did not openly ad- 
dress him in the words of the song— 


“ Pardonne moi ta perfidie !” 


she obtained his forgiveness for having been ill-used by him, 
through the discreet conciliation with which she flung a golden 
bridge over the gulf his unkindness had created. 

It was a late spring,—the weather was abominable,—her 
ladyship’s cozy house refurnished with portiéres to all the doors, 

nd Wilton carpets in every corner; and behold! after due self- 
counsel, he accepted her overtures of conciliation ;—dropped 
his obolus at the toll-bar and crossed the bridge.— 

Perhaps because no possible scandal to society or offence to 
his mother, could arise from the renewal of their friendship. For 
to soothe the loneliness of her dreary winter, Lady Rachel had 
invited a pretty little god-daughter from the Isle of Wight; and 
the presence of an intelligent girl of eighteen afforded as sufficient 
chaperonage as that of the most bearded of dowagers.— 

Apollonia Hurst,— or as she was familiarly called in the 
family, Apol,—was the sweetest creature that could be imagined. 
The delicate hues of her complexion were often compared by 
her godmother to the flower whose name she seemed to bear ;— 
and it was a favourite jest with the privileged intimates of the 
house, to call her “ Apol-blossom.”—But the complexion of her 
character was still fairer and more delicate than that of her 
cheeks.—A Catholic, and reared in one of the strictest convents 
in Flanders, she knew no more of the world than was to be 
learned during six months of aneeeey conventual seclusion 
with her father; a morose old valetudinarian, who fancied that 
his health rendered indispensable a residence in the only part of 
England where figs ripen, and invalids flourish, unsheltered b 
a southern wall; and who spared his pretty daughter to his 
cousin Lady Rachel, chiefly to escape the noise of her piano. 

A great relief it was to Apol-blossom to quit the gloomy old 
mansion near Newport, (which was as much eidture to her as the 
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gates of the Ursulines,) for the age of the kind godmother 
with whom, even in Flanders, she had been permitted to cor- 
respond. For the tie of sponsorship, (among Catholics, of high 
importance, ) being strengthened by that of consanguinity, Apol- 
lonia Hurst regarded Lady Rachel with little short of filial af- 
fection, a feeling which was as cordially returned. Before 
Howardson had been a day in London, he accounted to himself 
for what had before appeared unaccountable,—the quiet resigna- 
tion with which Lady Rachel had endured his desertion,—by 
the warm interest excited in her impressionable heart by her 
lovely charge.— 

It was mortifying enough, to be sure, to find that compensa- 
tion could be had for his company in that of an insignificant 
child. But it afforded him security for the future; and right 
glad was he, instead of being forced, after a brilliant dinner- 
yarty, to finish his evenings at the club, to saunter into Lady 
Rachel's pleasant rooms, and listen to the exquisite music or 
still more exquisite prattle of Apol-blossom.— 

For hers was music of a peculiar nature. ‘Twelve years had 
the motherless girl abided in her convent; and a chant-like 
solemnity, imbibed from habitual co-operation in religious exer- 
cises, qualified even the most mundane of her performances. In 
playing a valse, she could never quite forget the motet ;—and 
when she ventured on a French romance, one half expected to 
be saluted by the fumes of incense.—The ear and voice of poor 
little Apol-blossom were unreformably attuned to the Sanctus !— 

The only persons with whom she had been acquainted, out of 
her convent, till she beheld the friend of her dear godmother, 
were her taciturn father and the enthusiastic Juady Rachel ; and 
Howardson appeared to her a charming amalgamation of the 
two:—his listlessness being a milder quality of her father’s 
taciturnity,—his gentle eloquence Te a did condescend to 
speak, a charming modification of her godmother’s Pythonic 
afflatus. A younger and livelier man would have appeared 
alarming,—unholy,—dangerous. But the calm, quiet, middle- 
aged neighbour, of Lady Rachel, inspired her with as much con- 
fidence as her director.— 

Almost insensibly, Howardson began to take pleasure in the 
filial affection he was exciting.—It was more in accordance 
with his idea of the relative position of the sexes, than a fervid 
attachment. By comparison with the ardent friendship of Lady 
Rachel, it was as moonlight after a feverish noon ;—comforting, 
—soothing,—suflicing. He ‘could almost have regretted that he 
had not married Gertrude Montresor eighteen years before, in 
order to be really the father of a loving child like Apol.— 

On the other ‘bean Lady Rachel was grateful for his indulg- 
ence towards her protégée.—Satisfied that a man so fastidious 
must find the company of a girl of Apollonia’s tender years as 
importunate as that of a kitten or a puppy, she recognised the 
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continuance of his regard for herself in the patience with which 
he supported her favourite’s perpetual interrogations.—For to 
the little nun, everything and everybody she saw was an object 
of inquiry. The commonest events of society were new and 
wonderful to her comprehension; and if Howardson conde- 
scended to enlighten her mind in such trifles, without indulgin 
in the exclamations of weariness or peevishness he had veriaditeedl 
himself on former occasions when she annoyed him with ques- 
tions, Lady Rachel saw that all was the result of his amended 
temper, and a sense of what was due to the most forbearing of 
friends. —Thus, each of the three was satisfied.—London did not 
contain a quieter, happier, or more self-sufficing circle, than that 
secluded trio.— 

It jarred, however, a little against the self-love of Howardson, 
that Lady Rachel should consider it necessary to familiarize her 

rotégée with the gayer world, by occasional dinner parties. 
For though he was careful to be engaged elsewhere on those 
gaudy days, (to Tarbolton House, or Seymour House, or some 
other house glorified by the merits of its cook,) and though 
Lady Rachel was content that he should do so, seeing that the 
only cloud on her fair fame had been produced by their inti- 
macy, it did not suit him, when he sauntered into her drawing- 
room between eleven and twelve at night to spend the evening, 
to find it over-heated and over-lighted,—redolent of the respi- 
ration of departed guests, for whom the hostess and her protégée 
were arrayed in smiles and silk attire ;—instead of the cool, quiet, 
silent sanctity, into which, on other occasions, his coming was 
hailed as the descent of a god, It vexed him that any beside 
himself should be admitted to tread the verdant turf and cull 
the amaranthine flowers of his garden of Eden. 

“T promised Mr. Hurst to let dear Apol see something of 
society while she was in town,” was Lady Rachel’s reply to his 
expostulations. 

* In order to get her married, I presume ?’—observed Howard- 
son. “I thought as much, by your inviting that ass, young 
Tarbolton !”"— 

“No, not in order to get her married. Apol is to be united 
to a cousin of hers, three years hence, when she comes of age 
and into possession of her mother’s fortune.” 

“Perhaps, by that time,” replied Howardson, affecting a 
sarcastic tone, “ the poor child may understand how to take the 
head of an establishment. At present, 1 never saw so untutored 
& person.” 

Upon this hint, poor Lady Rachel actually thought it neces- 
sary to enter into a defence of Apollonia !— 

“T can conceive that her naiveté may appear very ridiculous 
toa man of the world, like yourself,” said she. “ But Apol is 
the best and most affectionate little creature on earth, For my 
sake, therefore, Howardson, dear with her Yu 
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The man of the world cast down his eyes, affecting to con- 
template his own handsome nails, in order that Lady Rachel 
might not inquire the origin of a smile which it was impossible 
wholly to repress. 

He was saying to himself that, had he not been previously 
familiar with her character, the extreme a of Lady 
Rachel must have sufficed to convince him that she was that 


silliest of created beings—a woman of genius!—He felt almost 
ashamed of having ever brought such an alligator to sub- 


jection !— 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF BEING LIKE SOMEBODY ELSE. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Tue fact of having a face and general appearance which very closely 
resembles that of another person, often entails, in the present high 
state of civilization, disadvantages and inconveniences which are of 
no slight magnitude. Not only is there the frequent danger of being 
mistaken for some individual, who may, perchance, owe much more 
than he can readily pay; but there are the greater evils of being 
sometimes represented as an appropriator of other men’s goods, or even 
claimed by gentlemen, especially appointed for such researches, as one 
who has lately escaped from the hulks. ‘These inconveniences are, 
however, less frequent than might, @ priori, be expected, considering 
the number and similarity of individuals in a large state, where the 
cravats are tied, the tails of the coats cut, and the unmentionables are, 
willingly or unwillingly, made to brace beneath the boots, after an 
undeviating fashion ; and where wrappers with eccentric names have 
finally effaced the almost inappreciable distinctions in dress or tournure, 
which once served to distinguish between master and groom, or gentle- 
man and scamp. It is indeed exceedingly rare that we read or hear 
of either policemen, detective force, or sheriffs’ officers, being charged 
with making a mistake, They appear to be the only human beings 
who are not exposed to a frailty common to all others, and no doubt 
it is from this circumstance, that the plea of being another person is 
so seldom advanced by a captive with any immediate beneficial 
resuits. 

But the writer’s experiences, which, being personal, are to be viewed 
in the sober light of confessions, although they do not present any 
catastrophes of the serious description here alluded to, yet furnish 
a few incidents worthy of record, and these will, no doubt, suggest 
to the reader somewhat similar disagreables in the history of his own 
life. 
It is now several years back that he was travelling, en diligence, 
from Paris to Calais, when on the occasion of stopping to change 
horses, two English ladies in the coupé were heard making vain 
attempts to be understood or listened to, in their endeavours to pro- 
cure a thing that required so small an investment of capital as a glass 
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of water. The pleasures of being civil and communicative, when 
travelling, are less familiar to our countrymen than to any other 
nation; but on this occasion there was no time to lose, and a little act 
of politeness was accomplished, which became the first of a series 
of similar small attentions, and the beginning of an intimacy with 
the ladies in question. We went to the same hotel at Calais, 
and the footing of amity became more firm. There was some little 
difficulty about the passport. One of my fair friends was a lady of 
discreet years, the other was a young and beautiful countrywoman, and 
the relationship was that of aunt and niece. ‘This the passport did not 
express very clearly, and the delicate apprehensions suggested thereby 
required to be smoothed over. ‘There was no steam-boat that even- 
ing; ladies do not frequent the restaurant, so the petit :.«pé and the 
wax candles were ordered in common. We crossed the Channel 
together, and by the time we had reached our own shores, the new 
friend had become like one of the party; his name had become 
familiar, the united luggage was under his control, and the ladies 
themselves might almost be said to be the same. Arrived at Dover, 
we sauntered out to enjoy the sea-breeze, and view the prospect of 
the castle and cliffs of that beautiful sea-port. The gentleman, as 
usual on such occasions, walked between the ladies, and the conver- 
sation was as lively as the promenade was delightful; when the party 
were suddenly accosted by a pert young person of very dubious social 
position, but less dubious attire, who in a short, quick, off-hand 
manner, addressed the acquaintance of so few days, by the abbreviation 
of his name, “ Hollo, Bill! how are you?” The astonishment which 
ensued upon this unanticipated inquiry may be imagined, and attri- 
buting it to some slight mistake, we were about to turn away; but the 
new claimant to the honours of intimacy was not to be got rid of 
so easily, for returning the indifference manifested, by placing his 
arms a-kimbo, he exclaimed, with an expression of great contempt, 
“ What, now you are a gentleman, I suppose you wont know me; | 
dare say you mean to say you are not Bill the waiter, at the York 
Hotel!” The individual appealed to endeavoured to smile, but the 
attempt, it is believed, was a very imperfect one, for the confidence of 
the ladies in their travelling companion had received a sudden and 
severe shock. We continued, however, on friendly terms, and 
travelled to London together. In this case only, however, of my 
many disagreables of the kind did subsequent explanations take place. 
It so happened that the ladies in question went on from Londor to 
Cheltenham, where they fell in by accident with some members of my 
family, and were thus induced in consequence to make inquiries, 
which, much to their self-congratulation, satisfied them that their 
travelling friend was not a waiter in disguise. 

It is strange that incidents of this kind generally happen pre- 
cisely when it is most difficult to clear up the mistake, or when we are, 
what is so seldom the case, with persons who have but little, and that 
an extempore acquaintance with us. It happened to the writer to be 
riding in a very independent manner through the north of Ireland, 
upon a pony which he had purchased at Dublin, for the express pur- 
pose of visiting more at leisure the beautiful scenery of the less ex- 
plored parts of that interesting country. He had crossed, upon the 
day in question, the Sleavelong mouptains, which carried him from 
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the shores of the expansive and rocky bay of Donegal, into the more 
remote and less frequented littoral portions of the county of the same 
name. It was his intention, on descending the opposite side of the 
mountains, to have stopped at the small town of Ardra; but on 
arriving there, it was found to be full of soldiers, who had arrived 
to enforce the levy of some demand of the authorities or of the 
state upon the inhabitants, and who crammed the inn, and were 
billeted upon almost every house. There was no alternative but to 
ride on, and a glance at the map indicated that there existed another 
village by the name of Naren, at a distance northward, which it would 
not be difficult to surmount before night-fall. Riding out of town, 
my active little beast soon overtook a mule, ridden by a respectable 
sailor-like looking person, and anxious to learn some particulars con- 
cerning the resources of this said Naren, a conversation was at once 
begun, which soon satisfied me that although such a place is marked 
in dignified large letters upon the map, it consisted only of a few 
straggling houses, without an inn or accommodation of any kind. 
The conversation, however, thus commenced had enabled the parties 
to ascertain, after a very bricf space of time,:that they both came 
from the other side of the water; and after some inquiries from the 
nautical gentleman as to what led me into these remote districts, and 
his informing me, on his part, that he belonged to the coast guard, and 
that his station was on the sands, not far from Naren, he concluded 
by inviting me to repose for the night at his cottage. After some 
hesitation in accepting so unexpected an invitation, his pressing request 
being reiterated, we turned off from the highway, and riding through 
alternate marsh and sand-hills, with plovers screaming above us, and 
rabbits scudding away below, and passing several still, deep-looking 
lagoons, such as are common to sandy shores, we suddenly came upon 
a cleanly, picturesque cottage, with a guard-house in front, and a look- 
out for the man on duty; and five or six taught, weather-beaten tars, 
turned out to salute their officer on his return. On entering the 
house, my hospitable friend called for Mrs. R , and introduced me 
as an English traveller whom he had invited to his home. A few 
minutes afterwards, two young ladies, one about seventeen, the other 
perhaps a year older, made their appearance, and the ceremonies of 
introduction over, we afterwards sat down to supper. The conver- 
sation then began to flow more freely. The traveller’s love of wan- 
dering, his delight in wild scenery, his interest in everything that was 
ruinous, (without impugning his regard for his then home, which was 
not so,) were themes of general interest. The young ladies were 
ardent. There were many remarkable things to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. There was Kilturnish Abbey, and a ruined castle on 
an island in one of the foresaid lagoons, with a cannon supposed to be 
a relic of the Spanish Armada lying upon the shore. There was Gar- 
O-Corpse, or the Field of Slaughter, where the MacSweeneys and the 
O’Boyles had had a great interchange of blows. Then there were ruins 
on certain islets in the Bay of Ardra, coracles or boats of horse-hides, 
and wild swans and barnacles to be seen. The visitor was not to go 
to-morrow, no, nor the day after, and indeed he would have been a 
most churlish fellow not to have felt gratified at such kind, hospitable 
treatment, and thus, instead of one or two, he ultimately spent four 
days with his new and estimable friends ; ‘till at length his departure 
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being fixed for the next morning, a stroll was taken on the downs in com- 
pany with the two young ladies, and during the quiet, confidential kind of 
conversation that ensued, they approached a few scattered cottages, 
which had straggled, as if by accident, from the neighbouring village of 
Naren; when suddenly a female came down upon the party, with an 
energy that was quite overwhelming, and before any one was in the 
least prepared for the encounter, clasped the traveller in her huge red 
arms, and implanted a most loving kiss upon cheeks blushing with 
unexpected favours. The young ladies stood aghast, their visitor could 
not speak, but the giant beauty found her tongue first,—“ Ah, William!” 
she said, (what an unfortunate name!) “ when did you return?—how 
long have you been back?—what, do you not know me?—is your own 
Betsy. Flanaghan no longer welcome?—was I not to join you in 
America?” It was in vain that the abashed traveller protested that 
he had never been in Donegal before, still less in the land of freedom 
and emigration; exclamations of “ Oh, the vagabond! the new country 
has prospered with him, and he does not know his betrothed !—Ah, 
is it him that would be after speaking nothing but English now!” and 
other incomprehensible sentences, rose from a group of females who 
now surrounded the injured fair one, and drowned in their clamour 
and outery all chances of an explanation. ‘The Miss R——’s shewed 
evident signs of wishing to retire from the scene, and happily a 
retreat was ultimately effected without any more unpleasant conse- 
quences, for the rivalry towards them for their supposed conquest 
appeared to be becoming every moment more alarming. The next 
day, the traveller and his pony continued their lonely way, wondering 
whether the real Simen Pure would ever return from America to 
claim his beauty, and thus clear an innocent man from the aspersions 
which had been cast upon his character; but after a meditation of some 
hours among sand-hills and sea-birds, the result of the cogitation was 
decidedly unfavourable to any such, so much to be wished for, 
dénouement., 

Bad weather—the dark and gloomy persecutor of travellers—once 
detained the writer at a small inn in the ancient province of Picardy. 
There was no alternative, in the absence of books and society, to pass 
a long evening, but to repair to the estaminet, and join in a party of 
poule then going on at the billiard-table. The game had not been 
prosecuted long, and a few half-franc pieces had changed proprietorship, 
when an elderly man, with grey hairs, accompanied by a youth of 
about fifteen, came into the coffee-room, and sat down at one of the 
parallelograms of grey marble, which serve as tables in these places of 
entertainment. The party had not been long seated when my person 
suddenly and unaccountably attracted their attention—the old man’s 
face became red and then pale, his lip quivered, and after a hurried 
interchange with the youth of a few sentences, in which “ C'est lui!” 
was especially audible to the whole company, he rose up, and seizing a 
billiard cue, advanced to strike me with it. These hostile intentions 
were easily evaded, and all present were urgent in their calls for an 
explanation of such violent proceedings; and as soon as passion and 
agitation would allow him, the old man spoke out, and was backed by 
his son in the rear. It appeared from their combined statements, that 
the party then attacked was the most infamous of men; that by birth- 
right a Swiss, he was by profession a srumpeter in a French cavalry 
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regiment, and in that capacity he had seduced from their quiet and 
before happy cottage, an only daughter and sister, whom they had 
been long in search of. On my part, amid mingled laughter and 
anger—for all were against me, and certain of my identity—it was 
protested that the supposed Swiss was an Englishman; that he had a 
passport to that effect; that he was not musical, and could not pro- 
duce harmony even upon a penny trumpet; but above all, that he was 
quite incapable of any such gross violation of the laws of society, as to 
seduce a young person from her home. It was of no use—there were 
two to one; and the landlord’s quiet hint, that it would be best to retire 
to my apartment, was taken advantage of, without my being able to 
convince those present of my being neither a trumpeter nor a dis- 
honourable fellow. 

Practical peripateticism, albeit full of adventure and intimate associa- 
tions with man and nature, is most particularly exposed to inconveni- 
ences, arising from such sources of error as have been just expounded. 
The last which we shall detail here occurred during a pedestrian tour in 
the South of France. The writer was wandering in the rich and beautiful 
department of the Haute Garonne, and the circumstances of the road 
had brought him, at sunset, to one of those hermaphrodite congrega- 
tions of dwelling-houses which hold an indefinite position between town 
and village. The polite indication of “ Jet on loge a pied et & cheval,”— 
the philosopher being placed before the cavalier—was irresistible; the 
knapsack was dismounted, and supper and bed were ordered—which 
latter, by the bye, is, in the South of France, to a pedestrian, always 
included in the former, and therefore without charge. It was strange 
that, on this occasion, notwithstanding the habit of indifference gained 
by a dear experience, the looks which were directed towards the new 
arrival, and the whispered communications which passed about, so far 
exceeded the frequent suspicions which a pedestrian has to put up 
with, that he was glad to take refuge on a trellised seat, shadowed by 
a luxuriant vine, which gave freshness and rusticity to the front of the 
house. He was not, however, allowed to remain long in peace; un- 
packing his knapsack, he had just begun arranging the plants gathered 
during the day between sheets of blotting paper, when Monsieur 
le Maire, accompanied by adjoints and a posse comitatus, arrived be- 
fore the little inn, and shortly surrounded the friendless stranger. The 
mayor, an elderly, decent-looking personage, made a bow, expressed 
his sorrow at being obliged to interfere with me, but that circum- 
stances had oecurred which would render it inconsistent with the 
proper exercise of his authority not to take possession of my person. 
It struck me that there was a great deal of unnecessary circumlocution 
in this speech—but, no doubt, the truth would soon be out; and 
curiosity overcame impatience, and ensured silence and attention. The 
fact was that the retired, unassuming herbalist, was well known to 
Monsieur le Maire, the Solomon of the village, and as an immediate 
consequence, to every one else. There is a great pleasure in making 
a discovery; and the fact is, that when we have caught an imaginarily 
guilty person, however much his asseverations of innocence may 
interest us, we would rather he should prove the guilty one, to satisfy 
our pride of discrimination, than that he should turn out innocent, to 
gratify our benevolence. The herbalist, then, was English?—so far, 
good. Had run away from school?—(a shake of the head.) And bit 
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with the Phil-Hellenic ardour, was about to join the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence?—(here the traveller lifted his eyes in 
amazement.) All these things, an elderly gentleman, who was the 
traveller’s disconsolate parent, had determined to prevent, by forward- 
ing his signalement to the authorities throughout the kingdom; and 
what was more curious, and had, no doubt, particularly excited the in- 
habitants of the present village, the same old gentleman, in whom 
everybody evidently took the greatest interest, had passed through 
this place in a post-chaise but a few days before, and had begged, in 
the most anxious and distressed manner, for the active interference of 
Monsieur le Maire. To all this there was no answer, but to produce 
my passport, and assert my non-identity. The passport was taken, the 
signalement read by the mayor and adjoints, and my nose, eyes, brows, 
and cheeks, were compared, by the assembled group, with the description 
therein given—just as Messrs. Cuvier, De Blainville, and St. Hilaire, 
would examine a new importatign from the Marquesas. It appeared 
that the runaway young gentl had obtained a false passport; and 
while the colour of my -hair an@®¥es were exactly the thing, his was a 
French passport, mine was an English one—the name, it is evident, 
might have been assumed. Puzzled by the difficulties of the question, 
the learned authorities retired into the inn for consultation, and after a 
short time, came out and bad me good evening,—it was evident they 
could not so far stretch the law as to interfere with liberty of person; 
but the next morning, early, the good old mayor came to me, not 
officially, but as a friend and a parent. He said he could not, as my 
papers were all en régle, detain me, but that he and every one else 
were satisfied as to my identity with the runaway. He then depicted 
to me, in the most earnest manner, the grief and distress of my father, 
and appealed in every way to my feelings and my sense of duty, to in- 
duce me to return to him whose affectionate regard was so ill responded 
to. The reiteration of protestations of my not being the young man 
in question now began only to make matters worse, and gave to the 
respectable old man an idea of stubbornness of heart and corrupt 
principle which it was impossible to endure; so tearing himself from 
the spot, with all his peripatetic philosophy at a discount, the traveller 
left the village, and its worthy head, with the full conviction that there 
went an obdurate, sinful young man, whose ways were those which 
would lead him to an evil end. 










SONG. 
(From the Spanish of Gil Vicente.) 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


GENTLE is my maiden fair, 
As she is of beauty rare. 
Tell me, tell me, sailor bold, | Are thine arms, thy battle-fields, 
Ever roving o’er the sea, Sword, or steed, so fair as she? 
Are thy ships, thy flowing sails, 
Are the stars so fair as she ? Tell me, tell me, shepherd swain, 
Keeping watch so faithfully, 
Tell me, tell me, gallant knight, Is thy flock, thy verdant dale, 
Clad in armour cap a pie, _ arth itself, so fair as she? 
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THE BANKRUPT'S SON. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


Ir was a matter of great surprise to all who were acquainted 
with him, when Mr. Cuthbert became a bankrupt. There were 
startling deficiencies in the accounts, but this was owing to the dis- 
honesty of a clerk. Mr. Cuthbert was the very soul of honour, but 
he was not a man of business. All his creditors consented to sign his 
certificate, all save one, nor could any entreaties induce this one to 
relent. In revenge for the loss he had sustained, he doomed the man 
who had been his dearest friend to uneffaceable infamy. The name 
of this hard creditor was William Desborough. 

The dishonoured bankrupt fled his country, accompanied by his wife 
and his youthful son. Within two years, the dishonoured bankrupt 
died, borne to the very earth by the sense of shame. His broken- 
hearted wife soon followed him to the grave. Their only child, 
Douglas Cuthbert, kneeling upon the unmarked mound that covered 
their remains, vowed to devote all the strength of his young life—all 
the energies of his splendid intellect—to a task of expiation and of 
vengeance. 

Douglas Cuthbert possessed, in right of his mother, a small inde- 
pendence; from her he also inherited a beauty almost divine. Yes! 
Douglas Cuthbert was indeed singularly gifted!—such perfection of 
form and countenance !—such inimitable grace of manner !—such 
power and brilliancy of mind! 

Douglas returned to England. Arrived in London, his first step 
was to seek Mr. Desborough; to him he addressed himself with 
apparent candour and sincerity; he reminded him of the friendship 
once subsisting between the families; he deplored the loss Mr. Des- 
borough had sustained by his father’s bankruptcy; he offered his services 
to him as clerk in his office—“ Willing,” he said, “to afford some 
compensation, however slight, for the injury that father had inflicted 
upon him in a pecuniary point of view.” 

Mr. Desborough received him kindly. He had heard of the deaths 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert, and man of the world—man of business— 
as he was, he had felt something like remorse. Moreover, he had 
prospered, and prosperity had softened his heart and enlarged his 
ideas ; he was happy in his children, they were beautiful and 
affectionate. Something in the rich, soft tones of voice—the tender- 
ness of accent—of this fatherless child, reminded him of them ; 
thinking of them, he pitied the poor orphan. He reflected, too, that 
he had acted harshly towards one whose failings had been of the head 
—not of the heart. He felt that the shame to which he had con- 
demned the parent had brought him to his untimely grave; and he 
resolved, by kindness to the son, to repay him for his past sufferings, 
and console him for his loss. 

To see Douglas Cuthbert was to admire him!—to know him was to 
love! In the course of a short time, he completely ingratiated him- 
self with Mr. Desborough; he became .his confidential adviser—his 
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trusted friend; he was referred to upon every occasion, both b 
Mr. Desborough and by his children, his youthful son Gerald—his 
gentle daughter Mary. Douglas had a warm, affectionate heart; he 
was grateful for their love, but he forgot not, nor did he forego, his 
purpose. ‘Two years from the commencement of my tale found Douglas 
Cuthbert the inmate of the man who had, by his harshness and 
cruelty, made his own home desolate, and filled his young heart with 
most bitter memories. 

Mary Desborough had a lover—a gentleman of the name of Darey— 
a person of high birth, good connexions, unimpeachable character, but 
of poor fortunes. Mr, Desborough disapproved of her attachment, 
and had forbidden their union; but Mary and Henry Darcy loved 
each other well—they might not be so easily parted. Defying his 
displeasure—defying the censures of the world, and despising the 
terrors of poverty—they eloped. Douglas Cuthbert was, as I have 
before said, the trusted adviser—the confidential friend—of both 
parties. 

On the eve of the elopement, Mr. Desborough, in the course of a long 
conversation with Douglas, had declared his intention of at last 
acceding to the wishes of his child, and of consenting te. her marriage 
with the man of her choice. He loved his daughter tenderly—he 
could not bear to see her suffer—he resolved to sacrifice his own pre- 
judices to secure her happiness. Douglas Cuthbert immediately 
sought an interview with Darcy. How he represented matters, what 
he said, it is needless to repeat. Let it suffice, that he so impressed 
Henry and Mary with the idea of Mr. Desborough’s implacability, and 
resolution to separate them finally, that they determined upon an 
instant union. ‘The result may be easily imagined. Mr. Desborough, 
maddened by what he considered the hasty ingratitude of his child, 
her deception, and want of feeling, vowed to cast her from him for 
ever. Douglas Cuthbert, while he would fain have’ deprecated his 
anger, dared not to excuse her conduct. 

About this time, Gerald had, by the advice of Douglas, been sent 
abroad with a tutor, therefore Ais intercession was wanting to his 
sister’s cause. A year passed, Gerald still continued on the Continent, 
Mary and her husband were still unforgiven. Poor Mr. Desborough! 
with him all was changed! His home was gloomy and desolate ; his 
heart was lonely and full of sorrow. Douglas Cuthbert alone remained 
to him; his only stay and comfort. At last he relented, he yearned 
for the society of his daughter; she had been so gay, so gentle, so 
affectionate—she was so necessary to his happiness—he could not bear 
this separation. She should be recalled, and he communicated his 
thoughts and wishes to Douglas—Douglas, who had ever been the 
advocate of his erring child, and her handsome, thriftless husband. 
With what rapture—what unfeigned delight—did Douglas receive this 
intimation!—he almost wept with joy! He begged to be allowed to 
communicate to the struggling, poverty-stricken couple, the tidings of 
their forgiveness, and their welcome to luxury and affluence. But 
Mr. Desborough persisted in writing to his dear Mary, announcing in 
terms the most loving and conciliating, his returning affection, and his 
earnest desire to see his child again. 

Days, weeks, months passed—no answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
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as fond, as condescending, as ever was addressed from father to 
daughter—from an injured parent to an ungrateful child. During the 
interval, grief and outraged pride and wounded feelings did their 
work. Mr. Desborough looked twenty years older than he had done 
when Mary left him. He was changed indeed!—the noble form 
broken and drooping—the broad brow furrowed with early wrinkles— 
the dark hair streaked with white! He resolved to write again; he did 
so to Darcy himself, and also to his wife. From the latter he received 
no reply; from Darcy, a short, cold, contemptuous epistle, rejecting 
his bounty and forgiveness, declining, in terms not to be mistaken, all 
further communication with him. Poor Mr. Desborough was almost 
broken-hearted. 

Mary and her chosen husband had struggled against neglect and 
worldly evils, till the efforts wore them to the earth. Many and many 
a letter, imploring succour and forgiveness, had she addressed to her 
father, as often had these been returned; and many a time had 
Douglas Cuthbert, who still clung to her in her misfortunes, wept as 
he brought the stern message from her inexorable sire, which doomed 
her to despair, to poverty, to a parent’s curse for ever! 

In a miserable lodging in a miserable suburb of London, Darcy— 
the gallant, handsome Darcy—lies on the bed of death. Poor Mary, 
seated by his bed-side, weeps ceaselessly. Darcy dies. Mary, 
desperate with sorrow, worn out with fatigue and privations, unable 
to rise from the couch which witnessed his last moments, soon shall 
follow him. Douglas Cuthbert enters the adjoining room; with him 
are Mr. Desborough and Gerald, who had that morning arrived in 
town, having completed his tour. 

“Why am I brought here?” inquired Mr. Desborough, “ whose 
house is this ?—what is that room, and that half-opened door ?—may 
we not close it?—This darkness—those heavy sighs, those whispers !— 
this faint, stifling atmosphere—these oppress me! Surely that is the 
chamber of sickness? Let us depart.” 

Douglas took him by the arm, and held him fast. ‘“ There is one 
in that room,” he said, “ you have often longed to see; you shall see 
her soon, but first listen to me.” 

Mr. Desborough sank into a chair, cowering before the bitter 
accent of Douglas Cuthbert. There was something in the unearthly 
beauty of that face—white with conflicting passions—which made him 
shudder; the bright eyes flashing with rage and triumph, yet swam 
with tears; the lip, trembling with pity, yet curled with contemptuous 
pride; the whole frame, though towering with the consciousness of 
gratified vengeance, shook with an inward agony and torture! What 
could all this portend? 

Mr. Desborough had said rightly: sad were the whispers that came 
from that half-opened door—faint the odours—faint the heavy sighs! 
Poor dying girl!—poor miserable old man! Looking and listening, 
Mr. Desborough at last awoke to some suspicion of the truth; at least, 
he felt that something dreadful was preparing for him. His thoughts 
naturally reverted to his child; from her they passed with painful 
quickness to the dead parents of the orphan by his side. Gazing forth 
from that low doorway, through the gloom of that squalid chamber, he 
thought he saw the pale face of the Victim! Before him, in the full 
glare of the unchecked sunlight, rose the proud form of the Avenger! 
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Then Douglas spoke! His voice was low and monotonous—his 
mien was calm; few were the words—short was the tale! But for 
himself and for his hearers, how full of unimaginable woe! Few were 
the words that told poor Mary’s sufferings;—his own struggles between 
his feelings and what he considered his duty;—his own stern con- 
stancy of purpose;—its results! He produced the intercepted letters 
from all parties—from Mary, from her husband, from her father; he 
told how he himself had forged the insulting reply from Darcy to Mr. 
Desborough; how he had induced the creditors of the unhappy lovers 
to press their debts, and overwhelm them with clamorous demands! 
He painted all their miseries!—their despair!—Darcy’s dying agonies! 
—Mary’s coming doom! Not until the last sentence of the recital did 
he allow his wretched auditor to know that his child was so near to 
him—almost in the same apartment; ¢hen, turning towards the door 
which separated the chambers, he only said—*“ She is dying, now!” 

Mr. Desborough rose from his seat; as he did so, a loud cry broke 
from the adjoining room— 

“‘ She is dead !” 

Down fell the miserable man, as stricken with a heavy blow. 
Gerald caught him in his arms. Douglas groaned aloud: bowing his 
face upon his hands, he passed from the apartment. 

“‘Poor Mary! I would I could have spared thee!” 

The day following the funeral of Mary, Gerald Desborough chal- 
lenged Douglas Cuthbert. ‘These events took place many years ago, 
when duels were fought with swords. Douglas, unrivalled in all 
things, owned no equal in the command of his weapon; nor had he 
spared any opportunity of practice—he had anticipated this moment. 
The strife was short and deadly. Gerald fell! Stooping over him, 
Douglas perceived the work was done, and placing his foot upon the 
corpse, drew forth his sword; raising it in the air, he watched the few 
purple drops which, trickling from the point, sank into the ever-ready 
earth! 


“ Let us make libation to Jupiter the Avenger.” 


For a few years after this time, Douglas Cuthbert lingered on the 
earth. He fled to the Continent, whence he never returned. There, 
mid the gayest and most frequented places, might that pale face be 
seen, haunting them like some restless ghost—alone, in crowds, with- 
out enjoyment and without repose. But that pale face, still so pre- 
eminently beautiful, grew paler every day; that magnificent counte- 
nance, across which no shidow of emotion ever passed, grew death-like 
in its stillness and its silence! Yet these bore no sign of grief—only 
the once proud form, now worn and drooping—the once bright locks, 
now white as snow, gave evidence of the conflicts of the mind within. 
Then he died. A nameless grave, in the English burying-place at 
Naples, is all that now remains of one young—beautiful—yet miser- 
able beyond imagination! 

Mr. Desborough sank into imbecility, and expired within a few 
days of the man he had so deeply injured—from whom he had received 
injuries so cruel! So they rest at last; the childless father, the 
fatherless child!—the wretched Author of all this misery, the unpity- 
ing Avenger!—the innocent victims—the persecuting and the perse- 
cuted—the wronging and the wronged! 
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A MEET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY JOHN MILLS. 


Str Goprrey CANrreLp was an old sportsman of the old school. 
Himself, his hounds, horses, servants, all betokened “ the light of other 
days.” Not that any limb of the establishment bore a faded or seedy 
appearance, but the style evinced the taste of his forefathers, long 
since run to earth. The pack was of the coarse Southern breed, and 
if somewhat troubled with “ the slows,” not a hound but was as true 
as the sun, when the music rung in gorge, copse, and covert. The 
stud, too, was of the fashion antique. ‘There was plenty of bone to 
scramble through dirt withal, thews and sinews, but not possessing 
speed to live with our modern flyers, sufficient time to boil an egg 
lightly. The huntsman appeared to be especially well adapted for Sir 
Godfrey Canfield’s hounds and horses. He was never in a hurry, and 
if any one ventured to express a little impatience at their tardy and 
sure system, he invariably returne ‘d the same reply. “ Give us time, 
gents, that’s all—give us time! 

“ Talk of hunting!” said Sir Godfrey, “ as I sat opposite to him, 
one evening, a capable assistant to the draining of a peculiarly good 
bottle of port—* talk of hunting!” repeated he, with a curl of con- 
tempt on his aristocratic lip ; “ faugh! it isn’t understood in these 
days. In my time, we were minutes finding a fox, and hours killing 
him. Now, it’s just the reverse—we are hours finding, minutes 
killing. Tlounds and horses are bred so fine, that for a “fox to live 
before them, he should have wings, and after he’s unkennelled, lose 
little less time than an untrapped pigeon! Occasionally we read of ‘a 
brilliant run with the Quorn,’ ‘a splendid day with the Duke of 
Beaufort.’ But I should like to know what ideas of brilliant and 
splendid hunting the members of those respective hunts have?” 

* I’ve had the pleasure of joining both,” replied I, “ and therefore 
can reply pretty confidently to the question. ‘They think desirable 
sport consists in finding a fox readily, getting well away with him— 
scent high as the sun at noon, riding straight to hounds, and after a 
run long and swift, to pull down ‘their fox with a hearty ‘ whoo- 
whoop!’ and break him up, as a finish!” 

* Exactly so,” rejoined the baronet and head of the oldest county 
family, with his face beaming with triumph and port wine—“ exactly 
so. That’s what I call sporting on velvet—feather-bed, rocking- 
horse, warming-pan work! Modern hunting,” continued he, “ is like. 
all other modern pursuits—mushroom, toadstool, quackery! Men go 
out to ride, not to hunt. They leave that to hounds, and take as 
much notice of drawing and hitting off scent as Jenny asses would of 
the Greek Testament! The pace is all they care for. Second horses, 
second guns, second teams of dogs, are provided by your sportsmen of 
the present day, and foxes, pheas: ints, grouse, partr idges, hares, and all 
kinds of game, are ridden down with little more fairness than trapping 
with gins, drag, and gate-nets!” 

** You prefer slow hunting, then?” returned I. 

“* No ’squire, I do not,” said he. “ I love to see my hounds full of 
dash and spirit, ready to spring through fire or water, as you'll see 
them to-morrow morning! I love to hear them, as you will, make the 
air ring with music, and feel it thrill through each nerve and fibre! 
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Then to view them sweep along, heads up and sterns down, so that a 
tablecloth might cover them—it’s a sight—yes, it ts a sight for a 
Christian! Slow hunting! no, no,—they couldn’t be taught that!” 

“TI suppose,” observed I, “that you object to lifting hounds, 
making hasty casts, and such like practices of the age?” 

“T seldom allow hounds to be lifted, except to a beaten fox,” re- 
plied he—“ the sooner he is killed the better ; the scent is getting 
worse momentarily, and he cannot afford sport any longer; therefore 
to lift, in that case, is proper and justifiable. As to making hasty casts,” 
continued he, “when at fault, let them try to make it out by themselves, 
That’s a picture, that is, if they'll work; and how can ye expect them, 
if you’re in the habit of snatching it out of their——” Sir Godfrey was 
about adding “ hands,” but remembering that dogs were denied the 
assistance of digits, he corrected himself by substituting “ noses.” 

“ Very true,” rejoined I; and as we continued to talk of the field 
and the flood, our bottle became what is technically termed “ a marine” 
—that is, “‘ he had done his duty.” It was, in truth, early morn, as a 
frosty-headed servant entered my dormitory, and intimated the 
necessity of my shaking off the lulling embrace of Death’s half-brother, 
by saying “ Sir Godfrey was a-stirring.” 

There might be a first, pale, consumptive streak of light tinging the 
far east, but its influence was lost upon the glow-worm, whose lamp 
still flickered brightly in the moss. A restless, anti-somnambulistic 
mavis, piped his introductory strain to his mate on a neighbouring 
ashen bough, and as I turned a long, lingering look from the dreary 
face of nature to one of the most cozy, seductive, warm, luxurious 
beds that ever mortal revelled in, I could not help questioning the task 
of the amorous thrush and Sir Godfrey Canfield’s break-o’-day meets. I 
thought of nearly the last words he uttered previous to our taking leave 
for the night. “ Why, we shall find, hunt, and kill, before the sun gets 
both eyes open. At ten o’clock, there or thereabouts, the hounds will be 
in kennel again, and we shall be stretching our legs under this very 
mahogany, drinking old October and trying back every yard and foot 
of the run! Rest assured, there’s nothing like a meet by daybreak!” 

“Well, well,” said I to myself, for want of a more pleasant com- 
panion, ‘it may be so; and, although the introduction to it is some- 
what cheerless, many a cloudy morn’s the herald of bright and sunny 
hours. On go the boots.” 

“ Hoik, ’squire!” hallooed a well-known voice, under my window; 
“hoik, hoik! High wind him! Drag on him, yoiks, tally-ho!” 

Throwing open the casement, I faintly saw my friend Sir Godfrey 
equipped and mounted, while a groom stood holding an impatient 
horse, designed for my especial use and pleasure. 

“ There,” said he, pointing to the saddled steed, with his double- 

thonged hunting-whip, loaded at the butt-end with a massive iron 
hammer of prodigious size—“ there’s the best horse out of my stable 
for ye, and by (the baronet forgot a certain commandment) he 
can go as long as you like, as fast as you ought, and as to jumping! 
Say, George,” continued he, turning to the groom in attendance, 
“how the Black Prince can jump!” 
_ “Tt ain’t possible, Sir Godfrey,” replied the servant, looking admir- 
ingly at the noble favourite, from fetlock to his sleek, quill-tipped ears— 
“it ain't possible to say the way fe flies timber. Bless’d, if I didn’t 
think I was a-goin’ to heaven one dayefuite unexpectedly.” 
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Dragging on my skins and pink, and, after quaffing a plebeian mixture 
concocted with rum and milk, with a dash of nutmeg in it, and hastily 
swallowing a substantial sandwich, buttered to a scrape and shaven 
with skill, I pressed toe in stirrup and joined the side of Sir Godfrey. 
“ The sun is up, and ‘tis a morn of May.” 


That is to say, the sun was just rising—just in the act of emerging 
his rosy face from the misty sheets of the east—as we jogged some 
three miles to the first draw—Canfield Forest. “ And now,” said Sir 
Godfrey, as we arrived on the verge of the covert, “for a sure find, 
and a May fox.” 

Adam the huntsman—and as primitive a specimen of the genus 
homo as the progenitor of the human family and exceedingly indiscreet 
partaker of interdicted fruit—threw his twenty-two couples of gallant 
hounds into the thick shades of the wood, disturbing many an owl 
returning to her old home in the hollow elm tree, and driving the 
_ring-dove from her accustomed roost in the fir. Ina minute, herds of 
antlered deer swept across the rides, hares sprung from their forms, 
and hundreds of rabbits skipped to their burrows, scooped deeply in 
many a bank and sandy nook. But not a hound took notice of these 
denizens of the wild. 

“You don’t see hounds quite so steady every day on such foul 
ground,” observed Sir Godfrey. ‘‘ Hark!—a halloo! Yes, by Hea- 
ven! they’ve found him,” continued he, with his eagle eyes flashing 
fire, and driving his spurs deeply into the flank of his horse, he crashed 
through the wood towards the pack now sending forth music enough 
to charm the hollow oaks. 

“ For’ard—for’ard! Hark to Melody!” burst from Adam's appled 
throat. ‘“ Hark—hark!” 

“ Tally-ho—tally-ho!” shouted Sir Godfrey, as he first viewed the 
fox streaking through the forest, as if a flash of lightning was in his 
brush. “ Through the wood follow, and find me!” was the order; and 
away we went to the trial. Like meteors the pack swept through 
brier and brake, making wold, copse, and covert, ring with their 
merry cry. Iwas galloping at speed up a ride, when a broad-antlered 
buck bell’d from the thorn, and, with a mighty bound, leaped a fence 
of about nine feet without brushing a twig. 1 never saw so elegant a 
jump. With head thrown back, he rose in the air with the lightness 
of gossamer, and, poising for a moment as if he had wings to lift his 
body from the tame earth, the monarch flew the bold impediment with 
the ease of thought, and rushed from the scene of his disturbance. 

At breathless speed, sly reynard was pressed through the wood, 
when the hounds went to work at such a killing pace that, finding he 
could not live in the open, he whisked his brush short round, and 
betook himself once more to brake and brier. 

“Ha, ha! Slow hunting!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, taking a rasp- 
ing rail and ditch of awful yawn. “Couldn’t teach ’em that, ’squire.” 
Within a few yards of Charley’s pads, the hounds rattled over the 
same ground again. From scent to view, he was run through the 
depths of the forest until again he was forced to the field. Now came 
the tug of war. On—on, swept the hunt— 

“ Right onward speeds, 
—— mre yoga the moor and meads. 

ith shouts the cheering t views ; 

With cries the dashing sual penvaiies” 
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Mile after mile was scoured; and every now and then a view halloo 
proclaimed the fox was but a short distance from the ready jaws of 
his pursuers. 

“We shall pull him down in the open!” said Sir Godfrey, exult- 
ingly, spurring his horse to the tails of the hounds. “ We shall pull 
him down, too, without a check!” 

But at this moment, the music of the pack was stilled, as if to give 
the flat denial to the baronet’s assertion. Up and down, round and 
about, the hounds worked the precincts of a hedgerow; but the road 
of their anticipated victim seemed to prove no ordinary puzzle to the 
accomplishment of their nostrils. 

“ Hold hard!” thundered Sir Godfrey, as the select few, comprising 
the field, came up. ‘“ Hold hard, in the name of G—d!” 

“Give us time, gents,” added Adam, “ that’s all—give us time! 
Wind him, Rattler—wind him, good hound!” 

The consummation of our wishes, collectively and respectively, was 
obtained. Rattler threw his head high into the air; and, giving tongue 
to a deep-toned note as he hit off the scent again, away flew each 
hound to the leader, and, “ like belles each under each,” the music 
echoed far, far away o’er hill and dale. 

As I dipped over the brow of a hill, I saw the hounds dash through 
and over the gate of a farm-house, and at once disappear with the 
same magical “ presto—gone!” as the great Wizard of the North 
displays in eating oranges and changing wedding-rings. Heaven and 
earth—what a din there was! Hounds in full ery, women shrieking, 
children screaming, men raging, crockery-ware splitting, glass, china, 
chairs, stools, materials of all sorts, and immaterials of some kinds, in 
one chaos of ruin and mingled confusion. 

“By Saint Peter!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, leaping from the saddle, 
and rushing, with Adam a little in advance, into the house—* they’ve 
got into some old woman’s bed or other!” With as little delay as 
possible, I imitated their example; and then, indeed, a sight presented 
itself worthy of the pencil of a Cruikshank. There was Sir Godfrey, 
rating the hounds with stentorian lungs, and whipping them back 
with little mercy in the oft-repeated lash. Adam, on both knees, was 
diving his hands, with the seriousness of a stoic, under the garments of 
an antiquated dame, who sat in a low, rush-bottomed chair, screaming 
“* Murder!” with lusty prowess; while a young woman stood hammer- 
ing the huntsman’s head and shoulders with a mop, and hallooing, 
“* Hands off! hands off! ye rascal o’ the world!” A brood of flaxen- 
haired children rolled on the floor, shrieking convulsively, upset by 
the unmannerly ingress of the hounds, and a couple of men, astounded, 
and full of ire, were applying epithets unfit for ears refined, and 
kicking at everything and nothing, like horses stung by gadflies. 

“Who-whoop!” shouted Adam, dragging the fox from his violated 
sanctuary, and holding him above his head, in triumph—‘ Who- 
whoop!” and thus bearing him to the outside of the house, the pack 
followed in a frenzy of excitement, and, after ringing their victorious 
cry for some few seconds at defeated pug, held to their view, he was 
cast into the midst of them, and soon poor Charley ceased to sigh for 
the treacherous security of a petticoat. | 

“Well!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, wiping the rolling drops of per- 
spiration from his rubicund visage, “ tht was indeed the last shift of 
our May fox.” 2 
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THE COUSINS. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
PART THE SIXTH. 


IMMEDIATELY on Sir Gerald’s arrival in town, he went to Mr. 
Bowden's private residence, and from him discovered that the cheque 
he had destroyed was not the only evidence of his cousin’s felony. 

“ Provided it is only my name he has forged,” said Sir Gerald, “ he 
may yet be saved from disgrace.” 

“ But, Sir Gerald,” exclaimed Mr. Bowden, “ are you aware of the 
extent to which you are injured—robbed, I should say?” 

“ ‘The amount ‘is immaterial,” rejoined Sir Gerald. “ To reclaim 
and save him, my whole fortune would not be considered.” 

Mr. Bowden looked aghast: to him, whose whole life had been cen- 
tred in the joys of addition, there appeared something very like mad- 
ness in this declaration; and Sir Gerald was himself sensible that his 
generous impulse might be traced to the prospect of individual happi- 
ness this awful discovery of his cousin’s guilt had bestowed on him. 

“* Where did you last see Mr. Danvers?” asked Sir Gerald. 

“ He came to the counting-house, for a few minutes yesterday,” 
said Mr. Bowden; “ but on being told what had happened about your 
cheque at the banker’s, and that it had since been paid by me, he in- 
quired if no directions had been received from you for the sale of your 
American stock; and on being answered in the negative, said he must 
write to you about it. He signed several bills, and before quitting the 
city, left word that he should be there again on Friday, (to-morrow, ) 
to meet one of our foreign correspondents. I sent this afternoon to 
his house, but he had not been there, nor were his servants aware of 
his being in town.” 

It was Sir Gerald’s intention to pass the night in search of his 
cousin; but in case his endeavours to discover his abode should prove 
fruitless, he begged Mr. Bowden to detain him, should he keep his 
appointment on the morrow in the city. 

On leaving Mr. Bowden’s, Sir Gerald proceeded to an hotel in 
street, where he had sometimes known his cousin go for a night; but 
there he had not been heard of for some months. He tried several 
other places with as little success, and was proceeding home, to begin 
a letter to Agnes, when at the corner of a street leading from the square 
in which his house was situated, he came suddenly on him of whom he 
was in search. ‘The meeting was so abrupt that Harry could not 
escape, as he perhaps would have endeavoured to do,—the unexpected 
sight of Sir Gerald at that moment, naturally connecting itself with 
the forged cheque,—but of the two cousins, Sir Gerald was certainly 
the most agitated; and Harry had asked, “* What brings you to town, 
Gerald?” ere the latter had gained sufficient composure to trust his 
voice. 

“ You must come home with me, Harry,” said he, “ and then I will 
tell you what brings me to town: it is an affair I would not have you 
learn in the street, for it is one to wring both our hearts.” 

Harry made an effort to loosen: his cousin’s hold on his arm; but 
Sir Gerald grasping it still tighter, said, “ Harry, beware of what you 
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do—I know all. Yes, all!” added he;—* and now with you alone it 
rests whether I may yet endeavour to save your wife and children.” 
Sir Gerald felt his cousin’s frame shudder; but he walked on without 
further resistance, and in perfect silence. When the cousins found 
themselves in Sir Gerald’s library, the latter was forcibly struck by 
Harry’s changed and haggard appearance. His countenance gave evi- 
dence of the fierce struggle which was passing in his mind, but no 
word passed his lips. At length Sir Gerald said, “ Harry, this is an 
awful hour.” 

“ Not to me!” cried Harry—*“ not to me! it is the happiest I have 
known for eighteen months.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed his cousin ;—* you cannot know your posi- 
tion—you cannot be aware——” 

“ Yes, Gerald,” interrupted he, “ I am aware of it. I know that my 
life is forfeited—that the death of a felon awaits me—that my name 
will be branded by disgrace—that my wife and children will be desti- 
tute of all save the inheritance of my shame; and this—this is bitter!” 
His voice faltered, but quickly recovering himself, he added, “ But I 
now know the worst, and I will meet it as a man: for weeks and 
months the dread of this has been on me—has poisoned every thought, 
and destroyed every good feeling; for to escape from it, I have done such 
acts as have even scared myself to think on. ‘To save detection, I have 
respected no one: the friend who trusted me has been involved by me 
in transactions which may bring sorrow and disgrace on his old age; 
my wife—my trusting, loving wife—and our helpless babes, have been 
only a stimulus to ill, instead of an incentive to good; and, lastly, the 
health and peace of a good and affectionate girl have been wrecked by 
the system of deceit I, by threats of self-destruction, forced on her. 
In the very prosecution of my fiendish efforts after wealth, these vic- 
tims have been present to my sight. In the hour of reckless and 
assumed mirth, the name of ‘felon’ has wrung in my ears, while scenes 
of bloodshed and treachery have nightly shrouded my pillow. I 
have hated—I have loathed myself. Often have I meditated self- 
destruction, but then some wild hope that I might yet be successful, 
has stayed my hand, and sent me to commit some other crime, whereby 
I hoped to put all right and conceal my shame. But from myself 
what escape could there be? None, none!—and again I tell you, 
Gerald, this hour, which shews me that my fate is fixed—that my tor- 
tured life will soon close—is the happiest I have known since I became 
a villain!” Sir Gerald was too much overpowered to speak; and 
Harry, mistaking his silence, continued—“ You will not let my wife 
and children want—I know your heart too well; you will compassionate 
the innocent wife, the helpless babes, of him who has injured you. 
The widow and the orphans of the felon will not be deserted by you.” 

As he uttered this, he put his hand on his cousin’s shoulder: the 
touch was electric on the feelings of Sir Gerald. That hand, which he 
had so often clasped in fond and brotherly love, might now, indeed, 
be branded as the hand of a criminal, but it was still the hand of his 
cousin—of his early companion—of his first friend. And why did he 
sit there, listening to his avowal of guilt, when every hour’s delay 
might render the concealment of that guilt more difficult? And to 
this one end had he not pledged himself? Had he not promised Agnes, 
as the price of her tenderness, that he would save him? And did he 
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not himself feel that Harry’s disgrace would be the death-blow to his 
own peace? 

He took his cousin’s fevered hand in his; their eyes met;—how much 
of time past did not that look recall! For some moments, utterance 
was denied to both. Sir Gerald was the first to recover himself. 
“* My poor cousin,” said he, “ why should you have feared to trust me 
with your difficulties? Why did you shrink from an affection that has 
never changed? Or rather, why was I weak enough to lend myself 
to the furtherance of a plan from which I felt nothing but mischief 
could arise to us both? Had I been firm in my refusal to assist in 
procuring you a mercantile situation, this bitter hour might have been 
spared us. But retrospect is unavailing; we must look to present 
danger, and trust to future reparation. Be open, be candid with me, 
Harry; and if affection and devotion can save you from the disgrace I 
so prophetically and fearfully anticipated, in my first conversation with 
Mr. Hamilton, you may rely on my efforts to accomplish it.” 

“ Oh, Gerald!” exclaimed Harry, “ these generous feelings and in- 
tentions are sharper daggers than the’ thoughts of death. I cannot 
ling under their pressure.” 

* Do I understand you right?” replied his cousin. “ You cannot 
live under an obligation tome? You prefer that the stigma of disgrace 
should attach to our hitherto unsullied name? You can endure the 
horror and agony of a deceived wife—you can contemplate the thoughts 
which hereafter must arise in the breasts of your children, when told 
that their father died a felon, rather than owe yours and their salva- 
tion to one who has loved you as I have done? Alas, how have error 
and crime deformed your heart! How has guilt perverted your whole 
soul!” 

* No, no, Gerald—it is not that I prefer crime; but you know not 
how far I have injured you—you know not the extent to which I have 
robbed you!”—and the unhappy man covered his face, while his mus- 
cular form seemed torn by convulsive sobs. 

“ I may not know the amount of money,” replied Sir Gerald ; “ but 
I only pray that in this respect I may be the only sufferer. Tell me, 
Harry, how far is Mr. Hamilton implicated in these transactions?” 

“ ] will—I must tell you!” exclaimed Harry, casting himself at his 
cousin’s feet. “ You have conquered the proud rebellious spirit that 
led to all this crime, and now my heart shall be laid open to you.” 

Sir Gerald raised him, saying, “I cannot listen to you in that 
posture : it is one in which you should seek forgiveness of a higher 
power; and you have too much cause to kneel and pray for God’s 
mercy on your erring ways, to prostrate yourself before man. The 
night is waning fast, and, for all our sakes, you should be prompt and 
explicit. Sit down by me, Harry; and, as you value your wife and 
children, leave nothing untold. But first answer my question respecting 
Mr. Hamilton.” 


“ Mr. Hamilton’s credit was saved,” said Harry, “ by the last money 
I robbed you of, Gerald. The 2000/. cheque was drawn to pay a bill to 
which I had, without his authority, put his name. But though his 
personal liabilities are terminated, his grand-daughter’s fortune is gone; 
the good—the generous Agnes is by me beggared.” 

Harry paused; but Sir Gerald thade no remark. To what cruel and 
unmanly acts had his cousin descended! Torob the orphan girl, who 
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had perilled her own peace to save him from exposure! True, he had 
the means of repairing it, and, to him, she was even dearer than had 
she still been the rich heiress ; but that did not lessen Harry’s guilt, 
and his heart sickened with dread at what might be the next dis- 
closure, as he said, “‘ Go on—-reveal all!” But Harry had little more 
to relate, except of what he called his imprudent marriage—imprudent, 
as his cousin observed, because his own boundless extravagance and 
selfish expenditure rendered it so in a pecuniary point of view, and 
most unfortunate in every other, from his want of principle and 
conduct. 

Sir Gerald felt, that if ever any lasting impression could be made 
on Harry’s mind, this was the moment; and though his own heart was 
bleeding at the sight of his cousin’s agony, he resolutely pointed out to 
him the enormity of his crimes, at the same time that he brought to his 
recollection the brilliant path which had been open to him in early life, 
and which, from his popularity, it seemed impossible should ever have 
terminated in the awful disgrace under which he now laboured. Sir 
Gerald, as we have before said, felt this exordium to be an act of duty, 
and he fulfilled it; but it was with very different feelings that he at 
length allowed himself to say, “‘ And now, Harry, let us try to forget this 
hour, and resolve that the future shall atone, as far as it can do 80, for 
the errors of the past. Your first step must be to make your marriage 
known to Mr. Hamilton; and as you may well suppose his anger will 
be great, this will serve as a pretext for absenting yourself from his 
presence. Your dissolution of partnership must be immediate, and 
you must leave me full power to act for you in this and im all other 
matters connected with the arrangement of your affairs. Go abroad, 
with your wife and children; pass a year in retirement—let it be one of 
deep reflection and study of yourself; and at the expiration of it, tell 
me fairly the career you would like to enter upon, with the conviction 
established in your own mind, that it is one in which you may trust 
yourself, and the same efforts to place you in it shall be made as though 
you were first entering life.” 

Harry was completely overcome by this unlooked-for, and, as he 
could not but feel, undeserved change in his position—wrought, too, 
by the man whose affection he had doubted, and whose fortune he had 
injured. He remained with his head buried in his hands, tears falling 
like rain on the 

Sir Gerald would not at first interrupt their course: he was too 
well aware of the relief they must be to his cousin’s tortured and 
humbled spirit; but when, after having occupied himself in writing 
some notes which he thought would be useful in the furtherance of 
his plans, he found no change in his posture, he went to him, and 
gently removing his hands, said, “Come, come, Harry—this will not 
do; you must cease to be selfish, and think of those who depend upon 
you for everything.” 

“ Not on me—not on me, Gerald!” cried he. “I can do nothing for 
any one. It is you who will save those I have disgraced from shame 
and exposure. I am a wretch—a dishonoured man!—what can take 
from me the sting of remorse?” And again he burst into an agony of 
tears. 

“This is unmanly,” said Sir Gerald. “You ask, what can take 
from you the sting of remorse,—and Lwill tell you: future good con- 
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duct, and a determination at once to do what is honest to those who, 
I repeat, are dependent on you.” 

Harry looked at his cousin, and exclaimed,—“ You are an angel, 
Gerald! May God in time teach me how to repay such noble con- 
duct! And now tell me what you think I yet can do, and it shall be 
done.” 

It may be remembered, that Sir Gerald knew but the fact of Harry’s 
marriage: of all particulars he was still ignorant; and while listening 
to them, his cousin’s selfish conduct became more and more developed; 
for it appeared, that while rioting in luxury and extravagance, his 
wife and children had been living, if not in indigence, in a manner 
quite at variance with his own habits and notions of refinement. He 
accounted for this, by saying that it was adopted more effectually to 
conceal his marriage; but, as his cousin reflected, even this was based 
on selfishness, and only proved how sordid his once generous mind 
had become, in his anxiety to acquire the wealth which alone had 
seemed desirable or attractive to him in the career he had so obsti- 
nately embraced, notwithstanding the arguments and entreaties urged 
against it. 

Ere the cousins separated, it was arranged that Harry should go at 
once to the cottage where his family were residing, a few miles from 
London, and make preparations for immediately leaving England. 
Sir Gerald promised to join him in the afternoon, after effecting such 
arrangements as would prevent Harry’s absence at the counting-house 
at the hour he was expected from being remarked on by the clerks. 
It was necessary to trust some one; and Sir Gerald wisely judged 
that Mr. Bowden knew too much to be set at defiance, and that he 
must be propitiated as a friend. With this gentleman’s aid, he soon 
procured money sufficient for immediate use; and after engaging a 
courier to set off with a family early in the morning, he proceeded to 
the cottage, and was much pleased with the quiet, unassuming 
manners of his cousin’s wife. His two boys, the eldest only two years 
old, were noble-looking children, both strongly resembling their father, 
as he remembered him—the gay, frank, and merry-hearted boy. How 
could he sacrifice the quiet happiness of such a home, thought he, for 
the feverish excitement of a gambler’s life! 

It was settled that they should remove late in the evening to an 
hotel in London, where Sir Gerald had engaged rooms, and appointed 
to meet the courier, and thence start for the coast as soon as it was 
daylight. 

Sir Gerald suggested the propriety of not taking any one with them 
except the courier, who was a stranger to them, and promised to see 
all that was necessary done respecting the small establishment at the 
cottage, and Harry’s much larger one in C——n Street. The parting 
of the cousins was a severe trial to Harry; and his feelings were only 
kept in control by Sir Gerald’s remark, that if he did not command 
himself, he would awaken suspicion, and alarm his wife, who already 
appeared bewildered by all that was passing. “You are right,” 
replied Harry; “ I cannot tell her now,—the shock would kill her; 
but ere long she shall know whom she is to bless and think of as her 
preserver.” 
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“ Denefits forgot.” (Amiens sings.) —SHAKSPEARE. 

XX. 
In December, 1803, Mathews made earnest application to Colman, 
on the part of Mr. Charles Young, for that gentleman’s engagement 
at the Haymarket, from the ensuing season; a question on which the 
proprietor felt it expedient to consult Elliston. 

“ After your long silence,” says Colman, “ never again prefer a 
charge of idleness against me—it will be but a Pot and Kettle recri- 
mination, and only discover the coaly complexion of each of us, Mr. 
Young has been mentioned to me, as an actor of high merit—even by 
yourself. In respect of a clash with you, he is willing to engage 
while you are acting-manager, and in possession of the first business. 
You perceive, by even so much, I wish him to be of our Hundred. 
Our establishment last year was one of promise only, not of perform- 
ance, spite all our ‘ performances.’ Young, by this arrangement, 
would help, rather than mar you, for your fence will be better shewn, 
by having a man who would not parry so clumsily with you as many 
in our Salle d’Armes. But if the subject be absolutely repulsive to 
you, I shall drop it. In the mean, I will announce to Mathews, 
that I cannot definitively reply to him for some days. Restore me 
his letter, which I now enclose to you. I write from my cabin, but 
always direct to me at Jewell’s. Adieu! G, C, 

“ T sincerely congratulate Mrs, E. and yourself on the recovery of 
your little boy. Doubtless, you cautioned him never again to put 
trust in a banister. But I forget—you have made up your differ- 
ences, and there is no more railing between you.” 

“We must clash,” observes Elliston, in reply. “ Mr. Young’s 
claims are of that order, that he ought not to hold a second rank, 
which he must do, should he engage with you, whilst I am at the 
Haymarket—and I cannot afford to sacrifice any position to which 
the public favour has advanced me.” | 

A few weeks previous to the opening of the theatre, the part of 
Rigid, in a new comedy, entitled “ Guilty or not Guilty,” written by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, was forwarded to Elliston, at Bath, for study. Here 
was a new grievance! more hot water—the “kettle” singing again, 
yet but a poor prospect of the “ pot” boiling for Colman. Elliston 
fancied he should have been first consulted on the play itself, before 
the transmission of any part to him, and expressed himself grandilo- 
quently thereon, in a letter lengthy as a Statistical Report, to which 
Colman rejoins:— 

* You have amply made up for your silence, my dear Elliston, for 
you shoot your ‘ plaustra verborum’ on my poor shoulders, almost 
to crush me. Your ink, like the water of Nile in summer, is out 
upon me, literally ‘with a vengeance.’ The extraordinary dimen- 
sions of your chandler’s-shop paper have tickled my fancy, as much 
as your filling them has excited my wonderment. 

‘Could I forbear casting this playy“with the devil, in the person of 
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its author, at my elbow? You have not only the best part in the 
piece, but the part in itself, is good—and as to the rest, like my bread, 
it is a cast on the waters of my current company, and must sink or 
swim. 

“ TI have engaged Miss Tyrer* and Miss Howell, whom I name in 
the order (I think) of their merits. They will be especially useful in 
our vocal business. Tyrer will become more than useful. All Kelly’s 
sticks may cross that river, which runs by a similar sound. Mrs, 
Cleland is again of our company—do not blame me, for I am_ not 
adamant against the combined entreaties of man and woman, for Mrs. 
Tommy Cleland is either at pleasure. 

“There is not a more notoriously idle fellow than the one whom I am 
spurring on to write—the ’scapegrace, is myself. He cannot do better 
than ‘ borrow a little of your’ ink and whitybrown for a start. ‘ To- 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow’ I shall capitate the first page 
of a parchment book, ‘Act One! The effort is like a contemplated 
plunge in the sea—the more you look at it, the less you like it—I 
shiver in my slippers—let me fortify myself with a little gin and 
water (‘drinks’)... . there! I have tasted the poisoned chalice 
- ++. again... . with best regards to you. 

“ As the present are really my Night Thoughts, I may fairly again 
mention Young. I must confess I deem you in error on this point, 
though yield it, I do, at your request—our object ought to be ‘ Rich 
Compounds.’ 

“ How came you to sprain your ancle? Ah! Harry Dornton! 
‘ Late hours! night air! bad women!’ You are never so respectable 
as in my company. When you come to town—or rather, to the West 
of it, yeu will be joyfully received by your friend and compurgator. 

“ Miss Woodfall (daughter of my deceased friend) will be of our 
Hundred. De Camp, I am still to settle with; but he also will cer- 
tainly be with us. I am sleepy—very. God bless you! 

* G. C. (read) Gin’s Cold.” 

When Colman was first arrested, it was at the suit of his friend ; 
an event by no means remarkable on that account, as the world has 
frequently shewn us; but the circumstance which led to his immediate 
capture, was highly characteristic of the dramatist himself. Colman, 
who had for some time past, been chary of his visits abroad, had placed 
himself, on a certain fine morning, snugly within a hackney-coach, for 
the purpose of calling on his legal adviser, near Bedford Square. He 
reached the house about mid-day; and desiring the driver to remain 
with his vehicle at the door, until he had transacted his business, pro- 
ceeded at once up stairs. His purpose being in due time fully discussed, 
Colman was about departing, but his solicitor, who, in point of fact, 
was the best friend he ever had, having as great an affection for the 
dramatist as the client, detained him as his guest for the’ 
Colman remained, therefore, for dinner; and at midnight, the supper- 
table found him still unwilling to depart. 

It so happened that Mr. A , Colman’s friendly creditor, as we 
have named, had been accidentally passing the street on that very 
morning, soon after Colman had been set down, and had noticed the 
coach in question at the door of the lawyer; and on passing the same 
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about the chimes of midnight, observed the identical vehicle on 
the identical spot—for Colman had altogether forgotten he had even 
arrived in a coach at all; obedient to whose orders, the driver had 
remained nearly twelve hours at the curbstone. A , who was a 
man of quick perceptions, and by no means a stranger to the councils 
of the manager of the Haymarket at the house in question, felt at once 
uaded he had discovered hisman. ‘“ This must be Colman!” cried 
he—“ there is but one man in London who would keep a hackney- 
coach waiting twelve hours, when at twelve paces distant, he might 
beckon twice the number to his service—here, must be Colman !” 
For “jarvey,” this was a good day’s work. The hire was of 
course paid, besides some five shillings fraudulent per centage, which 
Colman, after supper, was not in a state to dispute. The man had 
also in prospect a fat bribe on the next day, for the discovery of the 
manager’s retreat, which he received in due course from the wily Mr. 
A——, and poor Colman surrendered. 

Some months, previous to the foregoing event, Colman had been 
living at Fulham, immediately contiguous to a cottage then tenanted 
by Mathews. A—— was at that time in search of him, and 
Colman being well aware of this, was in the habit of stealthily 
entering Mathews’ house by the back door, and thus had opportunities 
of passing many agreeable evenings with his friend. Mathews, who 
was as fond of fun, as school-boys of plum pudding, had a remarkably 
fine parrot, which was quick at picking up words as any actor in 
the Haymarket company; and in as short a time as might be, the 
green pet was instructed in the exclamation—“ Be off! be off! A. ’s 
coming !— A. *s coming!” On a certain evening, therefore, Col- 
man having raised the latch of Mathews’ back door, and being 
about entering the yard, in which the parrot had been purposely 
placed, his ears were suddenly startled by the bird’s new lesson— 
“Be off! be off! A ’s coming!—A. ’s coming!”—a hint 
which, it may be well believed, he instantly obeyed. Puzzled by the 
possibility of A—-— being so near, but at the same time not di 
at the hint, Colman, on the following eve applied himself to the 
postern-gate, for the purpose of ascertaining the true state of affairs, 
when the stridulous assault was again repeated—“ Be off! be off! 
A——’s coming!” Utterly bewildered, and with renewed mortifica- 
tion, the affrighted dramatist was once more taking to his heels, when 
the actor, deeming he had carried the joke quite far enough, popped 
his head from behind the wall, and in a voice, half parrot and half 
Mathews, screamed out—* Come back—come back! A——’s in the 
water-butt!—A——’s in the water-butt!” The sequel may be well 
imagined—the friends passed their night merrily tegether—an event 
which Mathews fully anticipated, never doubting the thorough good 
humour of his companion. 

The season of 1804 commenced at the time fixed by the licence, 
with the “ Mountaineers;” and on the 26th of May, Dibdin’s new 
comedy was produced. Elliston was the hero;—his smart, animated 
acting, contributed greatly to the success of the drama, though it had 
not sufficient stamina to become “a stock piece.” Colman’s newly- 
raised troops, which he styled his “Rural Company,” were not hi wd 
attractive, and it was therefore deemed expedient to supply a 
“town-made goods” in the person of Bahnister—“ warranted to wear 
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well.” Elliston now performed several new characters, particularly 
Vapid in the “ Dramatist,” in which he was so eminently successful, 
that the comedy became at once a favourite, and permanently conti- 
nued so. Vapid was decidedly his best “ buffa” part. Elliston again 
assisted the efforts of “ Arthur Griffenhoff,” by undertaking a mediocre 
character, in as negative a farce, entitled “Gay Deceivers.” 

His popularity had now so increased, that on the announcement of his 
benefit, the dimensions of the “ Little Theatre” were found unequal to 
the accommodation of his “troops of friends.” Like Bacon, he had 
grown too large for his dwelling, and calling therefore a council of his 
advisers, it was determined the Opera House should be secured for 
the occasion. Taylor, the lessee, gave his permission — Colman 
acquiesced—and Elliston’s benefit was reannounced for the 10th of 
September, at the King’s Theatre, under the immediate sanction of 
his Majesty. 

The performances were “ Pizarro,” and “Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths.” At an early hour a crowd assembled about the theatre, 
which, by the time the doors were about opening, had so thickened, 
that neither constables nor guards could prevent a pressure, which 
threatened consequences as fatal as those at the ‘‘ Haymarket,” in 
1794." As the clock was striking five—“ concusse patuere fores!”— 
the doors were fairly, or rather, unfairly, carried off their hinges. To 
the very letter, it was a “ Laugh at Locksmiths”—the people poured 
into the theatre at every aperture, like water into a wreck, and in a few 
minutes there was an overflow in pit and boxes, which found its level 
at no less an elevation than the ceiling. ‘The boxes which had been 
“taken” in the morning, were taken after a different fashion in the 
afternoon—none of the rightful parties being able to approach their 
appointed seats. ‘The house was literally blockaded. But a small 
portion only could have paid their money, though many had left 
pledges to the amount, in the shape of hats, shoes, shawls, and skirts 
of clothing. Some were seen climbing from the pit into fancied 
refuge of the boxes, whilst not a few were bodily forced again from 
the parapets into the steaming pit. Action and reaction were equal, 
after the mathematician’s very heart. ‘ Above! below!” was equal 
discord; for it is not to be supposed the “ gods” were idle. No; there 
was a row amongst the deities, by Jove! The Titans also were at 
warm work at the very gates of Olympus—the sons of Coclus and 
Terra demanding what they called “a settlement,” by a statute of 
their own framing, whilst those who had already gained it, were in 
vain applying for “ out-door relief.” Celestials and infernals—popin- 
jays and paupers—were mingled “ pell mell” in one common confusion. 
** Chaos was come again!” 

Many now scrambled over the orchestra chevaux-de-frise to the 
stage, at the further outlay of skirts, both woollen and finen; and 
sundry were the spikes on which still hung the ignoble trophies of lace- 
rated garments, which were never intended to meet the eye of any but 
the wearer. At length, the chamade being sounded, and the disturbance 
somewhat quelled, Elliston stepped forward, as plaintiff in this losing 


* On the occasion of their Majesties visiting the Haymarket Theatre in the 
above year (1794), the rush into the pit was so great, that many persons were 
thrown down, and being or ee mich others, fifteen were unfortunately crushed 
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cause, though God knows, his jury was sufficiently packed for any 
verdict he might desire. As Richard the Second, at Smithfield, (in 
the words of Hume,) “he advanced towards the multitude, and 
accosted them with an affable but intrepid countenance;” toid them 
the eyes of all Europe were, at that moment, upon them!—reminded 
them of the frightful days of the year —80, and blessed his Majesty 
on the throne! From which culminate state of imagery, he dropped 
into the Martinus Scriblerus vein, concluding by saying that, “ con- 
vinced as he was every person honouring him with their presence 
meant to pay, he begged leave to observe that the deficiencies would 
be received. on the following morning at his house, No. 6, Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden!” 

But the “ Bathos” was not yet complete. Some of his fast friends 
being determined to catch all they could at the spur of the mo- 
ment, actually procured sundry pewter porter pots, and threading 
their way through the multitudes in pit and gallery, collected pay- 
ments in this manner—silver and copper—pots of half and half—a 
“lame and impotent conclusion” we may indeed call it, for it was 
fitted only ‘to chronicle small beer.” But though impotent as 
respected the comedian, it was a strong drink to some of these officious 
pot companions; for more than one of them (as wicked rogues as 
Autolycus himself) were so tempted by the draught, as to decamp 
with not only the silver and copper, but the pewter to boot, leaving to 
Elliston all the odium of so tap-room an experiment, but not that 
liquidation to which he was entitled. 

With great difficulty the play proceeded—* Pizarro,” as we have 
said. Part of the audience occupying those inches on the stage to 
which the Peruvian’s “ brave associates” vainly struggled to advance, 
Rolla’s address was actually delivered to an admiring circle of ladies 
and gentlemen from the vicinity of Knightsbridge, Marylebone, and 
Bloomsbury Square. So unconscious were some of the party of their 
peculiar situation, and so utterly destroyed was, at last, the scenic 
illusion, that on Mrs. Litchfield (who played Elvira) dropping, by 
accident, her mantle, while rising from the Spaniard’s couch, a by- 
standing young lady, with the promptest kindness in the world, stepped 
forward, and picking up the spangled vestment, begged, with a grateful 
curtsy, she might have the pleasure of replacing it; nor was she at 
all aware of this grotesque ‘piece of maladroit, until brought to her 
senses by one of the loudest shouts which had transpired in the theatre 
on this memorable night, Elliston realized by this benefit full G00V. 

A trifling incident occurred, about the closing week at the “ Little 
Theatre,” so strikingly homogéne with our subject, that we cannot 
forbear the present notice. A certain comedian who had been playing 
here during the season, and had made some impression in a part which 
had fallen to his duty, was haunted by those distressing Blue Devils, 
yclept bailiffs; and though he had successfully baffled the attack for 
several nights, yet he was not without pretty strong conviction that 
he would be speedily laid up. In fact, the epidemic was very much 
about just at this period. It was, however, important to all parties, 
that the actor should fulfil his engagements at the theatre. To elude 
the bailiffs, therefore, who were constantly besetting the doors, like 
earth-stoppers, the following expedient was put in motion. The 
actor’s name was changed in the bills, yJailst he, dressing his characters 
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rather at variance with his usual manner, and being an admirable 
mimic, assuming also a feigned voice, went on the stage, as usual, but 
under the designation of “ a gentleman, his first appearance.” Thus, 
in every single part, was he constantly sustaining two characters—the 
one in the drama, and the other, that of a country debutant—which he 
accomplished with entire success. The bailiffs were convinced their 
man had given them the slip, and after a time, like Charles Stuart’s 
pursuers, they passed quietly off, whilst the king of the joke sat 
grinning aloft at an elevated window in the building. 


XXI. 


In the course of this season, Mr. Aaron Graham, chief police magis- 
trate and one of the committee of management at Drury Lane Theatre, 
renewed an application to Elliston, which he had previously opened by 
letter, for his services at that establishment. The fortunes of Dr 
were greatly depressed, and the recent failure of a comedy, “ The Heart 
of Oak,” as it was called, had left scarcely a shot in the locker. 
Elliston, however, did not so nimbly obey the magistrate’s writ as was ex- 
pected, and Justice Graham entered up judgment against him in another 
epistle full of invectives. The fact was, Elliston had certain secon 
pursuits which were greatly assisting his income, and rendered him 
indifferent to the proposal in question. He was giving, at this period, 
private instruction in reading and reciting the English classics, and 
had as much employment of this description as he could conveniently 
despatch, in addition to his other professional duties. These engage- 
ments afforded him also a pleasing variety, by no means unexception- 
able to his constitution; his pupils could scarcely fail of being fond of 
their master, while he himself was a kind of mignon in the family 
eircle; and if sometimes he felt a self-accusation in having slightly 
eajoled the husband, he found, not unfrequently, a conscientious satis- 
faction in having rendered the wife unquestionably happy. Graham, 
however, still kept close at his heels; and as there really appeared, from 
what we have just noticed, some little danger of our hero falling into 
the magistrate’s hands under less seemly circumstances than a pro- 
fessional alliance, it is as well, perhaps, that he at length listened to the 
Drury Lane overture, closing, with the proposal now made to him, for 
a three-years’ engagement, at twenty pounds per week, and a benefit 
at the most favourable period of the season. 

On the 20th September, 1804, Elliston opened the campaign at Drury 
Lane, by acting Rolla, and was flatteringly received on his new ground. 
On the 25th, he played Doricourt, and on the 27th, having repeated 
Rolla, he started, on leave of absence, for Weymouth, where again, at 
the express command of the king, he was appointed to superintend a 
féte and perform a few nights at the theatre. The féte took place 
on the 29th, on board the royal yacht, and was given in honour of the 
birthday of the Duchess of Wirtemberg. As their Majesties entered 
the vessel, Elliston and Miss de Camp,* in the characters-of a sailor 
and his wife, delivered a metrical address. 

Patriotic rhapsodies were, at this period—the renewal of the French 


* Afterwards, Mrs. Charles Kemble. 
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war—much in vogue on our theatres. They were well enough for the 
special purpose, but the greater part of them, as poetic compositions, 
miserable examples. We quote some extracts from the one in ques- 
tion, merely on the grounds of the distinguished occasion. 


(The sailor breaks from his companions, exclaiming—) 


“ I tell you I will speak—so stand aside, 
And let a sailor who has long defied 
His country’s foes, for once approach his king, 
The humble tribute of respect to bring. 

If thus your People feel, what tongue can tell 
The rapturous joy which must the bosom swell 
Of Her, who distant in a foreign land, 

Far from a Father and his fostering hand, 

Who, at this moment, whilst ‘ her Health!’ goes round, 
And the deck echoes to the festive sound, 

In fond imagination views the scene, 

And sighs to think what barriers intervene 

To stop the thanks which hang upon her tongue, 
Intent on him from whom her being sprung. 


(Sailor's wife interrupts the Tar.) 

“ My worthy mate, have you forgot the name 

Of old St. Mic of goose-killing fame ; 
How, every year, on this auspicious day, 
Our vows to him with ready teeth we pay; 
When cackling animals by instinct fee 

The sharp incision of the eager steel ? 

Then trust me, Sire, henceforth when tempests roar, 
And the winds whistle through my cottage door— 
While in my solitary bed I'm laid, 

And fears for Tom, my anxious soul invade, 
The thought that ’tis for you my sailor braves 
The battle’s danger, and the stormy waves, 
Shall make my heart with patriot ardour burn, 
And hope anticipate his glad return.” 


There was more—much more of this; and when we assure our 
readers the extracts we have made are the “quality” passages of the 
Poetic Address, they will feel fully satisfied that nothing less than the 
honour of repeating them in the presence of the good old king, could 
recompense Elliston and his accomplished companion for charging 
their imaginations with such material. 

On the 5th of October, Elliston returned to Drury Lane, when he 
acted Archer. Charles, in the “ School for Scandal ;’ Don : Felix, 
Orlando, Young Bevil, in the “ Conscious Lovers;” Wilding, Octavian, 
Benedict, Faulkland, Hamlet, Richard the Third, Belcour, and 
Ranger, he also played in quick succession; and on the 31st January, 
he appeared in the part of the Duke Aranza, the first representation 
of “ The Honeymoon.” — 

This highly popular drama had been long slighted — rejected, 
indeed, by the management of Drury Lane. The manuscript which 
had been thrown amongst the dusty piles of the condemned cell, fell 
by mere chance a second time under the notice of the turnkey, and as 
a kind of desperate alternative (there being no “ novelty in prepara- 
tion”) the play, with due ceremony was led out for execution. It was, 
however, strongly cast; and after the first rehearsal, there was an 
evident change of opinion amongst the actors; for although the main 
incidents of this comedy are far from original, yet there was such a 
a 
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jucund diversity of character—such an agreeable succession of well 
arranged action, and so happy an adaptation of the vigorous diction of 
the “old masters,” that all doubts were ultimately removed as to its 
verdict with the public. 

And well indeed might all apprehensions have vanished, for the 
result was triumphant. It would be of little purpose to speak of any 
part or division in the acting of either Elliston or Miss Duncan—where 
and what to choose would be the difficulty—any special notice or selection 
would be, in point of fact, a declaration of the whole, for there was no 
moment in which the spectator had been unequally delighted. Every 
actor in the piece was well affected to his particular allotment, and no 
characters were ever better performed than all the casts upon this 
occasion, 

Poor Tobin, the author of the play, lived not to witness the triumph 
of his muse. He died, unfortunately, at Cork, a few months only 
before this first representation. “ ‘The Honeymoon” was acted twenty- 
eight times in the season—twice by command of their Majesties—and 
ran eleven consecutive nights—a course which would undoubtedly 
have been extended, but for that sudden meteoric appearance in the 
dramatic horizon, which now drew after it the inquiring eyes of all 
observers—namely, “‘ The Young Roscius.” 

So rich and varied was the histrionic excellence which Elliston dis- 
played in this part, Aranza, that had his quality been hitherto 
equivocal, or altogether unaccredited, this event would at once have 
placed him “ ac prope socco,” and the favoured delegate of the Comic 
Muse.* 

Elliston receives the following letter from his attached friend 
Mr. Gore,— 

* Well, my cockmate, I congratulate you as many times as I can 
pack them between this and Christmas, on your laurels. Fame is not 
quite so nimble-footed as scandal, and yet your fresh renown has 
reached us long ago. But this is not the first satisfaction you have 
given on the scene of the ‘ Honeymoon.’ Mrs. Elliston declares you 
acquitted yourself ten years ago in this interesting situation quite as 
well, though the world didn’t know it. Holman has been playing here 
four nights to excellent houses—Jaffier, Macbeth, Benedict, and Earl 
of Essex. On the stage, he looks as handsome as ever, though too 
much en bon point for that easy elegance by which he was once 
distinguished. 

“ I have heard something of your little Roscius—this step from the 
playground to the playhouse 1 cannot approve. I observe the lady 
who was to have performed with him is gone to Ireland—Mrs. Litch- 
field. Pray who is to take her place?—surely not Mrs. Siddons? 
The character for his debit is well chosen, Dorilas in ‘ Merope.’ 
We have, by report, here a second Siddons in Miss Smith. She 
interests all greatly, and some are thoroughly fascinated by her. From 
myself I can say nothing—I have not seen her.” 


(Charles Robert Elliston, born 5th Noy. 1804. Godfather, James Slade, Esq. } 


* The principal cast of characters in the “ Honeymoon” was as follows :—Duke 
Aranza, Elliston; Rolando, Bannister; Lampedo, Mathews; Jacques, Collins ; 
Juliana, Miss Duncan ; Volante, Miss Mellon ; Hostess, Mrs, Sparks. 














THE STORY 





OF PYGMALION. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY. 


Kadi ytypaga Kipny, Kai Tig tpiic npacOny ypapic » Téxvn Tov roPoy obx 
Agpodirne ro BéAoc.— ARISTENETUS, lib. ii. 


GenTLE Reaper, if thou hadst been by any chance possessed of that 
tunic of invisibility wherein, as we have all read in the fairy tale, the 
lucky Fortunatus was wont to envelop himself at times, and hadst 
slipped into my library at any one minute during the last three or four 
hours, thou wouldst have seen me sitting gravely by my lamp, with a 
very old-fashioned book in very outlandish characters, and bound with 
red morocco finely gilt, on the pages of which my spectacled eyes were 
rivetted with no ordinary attention. After a little time thou wouldst 
have observed me pause at a particular passage, and lean back in my 
easy chair with the manner of one about to deliberate on some evidently 
agreeable subject. Wrapt in delicious reverie for some twenty 
minutes, the index finger of my left hand resting on my cheek, and a 
whole host of glittering fancies shooting across my mind, like the starry 
nebulz of the northern lights, I at length resume my book, and re-read 
with increased interest that portion of the volume at which thou hadst 
first beheld me engaged. Having had curiosity to stay so long, thou 
art determined not to depart until thou hast discovered the name of 
the author who appears to have had so much fascination for the student; 
and accordingly approaching nearer with light footstep, thou discoverest 
that he is a Greek, and on closer examination find that he is entitled, 
Ansraverov Exiwerodkac Epwrexa, which, being interpreted for the pro- 
fane, meaneth “ The Love Epistles of Aristeenetus.” The work is open 
at page 73, and upon that I still continue to pore. It immediately 
occurs to thee to ask why I am so interested by that particular place, 
and the words almost tremble on thy lip, when suddenly thou art 
reminded that a robe of darkness is about thee which conceals thee 
from mortal ken, and thou hast already seen enough of me not to wish 
to startle me with thoughts of a visit from Ghostland. After a little 
time, on seeing me take up my papers and write away very rapidly, thou 
takest thy departure, and still wearing the invisible domino, glidest 
perhaps to the presence of thy beautiful mistress, and gazest all unseen 
upon the bewitching starlight of her eyes. In which Elysium I leave 
thee, hoping thou hast wit and sense enough while there, to forget that 
I or my books ever crossed thy imagination or aroused thy curiosity. 

But now that thou hast leisure, I will tell thee why I became so 
occupied with the “ Love Epistle,” which stands at page seventy-three. 
Know then, that during the whole of this day I had been hunting 
through the garden of my memory for some pretty flowers wherewith 
to form a garland for our favourite Magazine, and until I took up 
Aristenetus had failed to find any. On opening, however, that enchant- 
ing collection of love letters, my eye was arrested by one in particular, 
about the margin of which I had sevibbled many wild random thoughts, 
and in looking over them I read part of the Epistle itself. It 
describes the emotions of a young painter who had drawn a likeness of 
VOL, IV. 
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a lovely girl, and from gazing on it constantly became at length 
passionately enamoured of the creation of his fancy, This story im- 
mediately reminded me of the legend of Pygmalion—one of the most 
beautiful and romantic of the many that Hellenian genius has be- 
queathed to us, and I resolved to make his labours and his happiness 
the subject of a sketch. Canst thou wonder then, O gentle invisible 
reader, that I should have worn such a face of pleasure ? 

Pygmalion was not only-the most beautiful youth in Cyprus, but, 
what added if possible still more to his attractions, its prince also. 
Painters, when they wished to draw an image of Apollo, and sta- 
tuaries, when they desired to carve one, besought the young Pygmalion 
to be their model; for well they knew that Phebus himself had not 
more grace or symmetry. Bright eyes grew brighter as he ap- 
proached, and elegantly-dressed fops grew paler. Mammas courted 
him, and fathers flattered him. Even the poets were content to sing 
his praises at half-price; and he might have commanded a banquet 
every day in any house in Cyprus where there was a marriageable 
daughter or a niece of eighteen. 

Yet, with all these comforts and attractions, our excellent Pygmalion 
was not a happy man. Soft glances and silvery compliments he 
equally disregarded. The poets hymned to him, and the nobles cooked 
for him in vain. The golden urns in which the beautiful wines of 
Cyprus blushed went unheeded and untasted from his board; and he 
passed his hours in lonely meditation, amid forest walks, or by the 
rosy shores of his luxuriant isle. Everybody inquired the reason of 
his abstraction, but nobody could tell. Some whispered that he was 
mad—many asserted that he was in love, and they did not scruple to 
subjoin—on the sly. Now, Pygmalion was not in love with any 
earthly woman. When I state this, it is unnecessary for me to add 
that he had his senses. So both statements were untrue. 

But forest walks were not the sole occupation of Pygmalion, nor did 
he linger always beside the emerald waters. Ina wing of his marble 
palace, which commanded a lovely prospect of the most verdant scenery 
of Cyprus, the young prince was observed to pass no small'portion of 
his time. Could it be some fair captive, who was there immured ? or 
did he select that spot for silent converse with his books? Why did 
he retire so often?—why did he linger there so long?—why did he 
conceal from every eye the object of his visit? Such were the ques- 
tions which alone seemed to occupy the attention of his courtiers.. 
The elegant Philemon was said to have stood before his looking-glass 
for three long hours in philosophic deliberation on the subject. The 
handsome Euxytheus, who was reported never to have had an idea in 
his life that soared above the curl of his moustache or the elegance 
of his bow, was known to be so deeply buried in reflection on this all- 
important secret, that he descended one morniag to breakfast with his 
nails untrimmed. Garlands of the most brilliant flowers, breathing the 
richest perfumes, were every morning conveyed to this mysterious 
turret, but no one ever could tell for what purpose. The finest furniture 
that Europe and Asia could supply was carried thither, and arranged 
by the most skilful artists; but no inmate of this fairy palace was ever 
beheld. Pygmalion’s silence, too, was most provoking. By a thou- 
sand ingenious devices it was sought to entrap him into a confession of 
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this romantic riddle; but he was too wary to be ensnared, and insen- 
sible to the solicitations of even his loveliest questioners. At last, 
Aristomenes, who was universally admitted to be the most illustrious 

t since the days of Homer—and whose name never would have 
been heard of but for this veritable tale—settled the question at once 
by a solution no less ingenious than it was complimentary. He de- 
clared that Venus was accustomed to visit the turret, to make love to 
the youthful prince, and that it was for her special entertainment 
it had been so gorgeously decorated by Pygmalion. All the Cypriotes 
applauded the notion to the skies, and statues were erected in con- 
genial bronze to the happy Aristomenes. Pygmalion made no com- 
ment or criticism on the poem, but gave the author a couple of golden 
talents—a striking contrast with the custom of modern patrons, who 
give their authors plenty of criticism, but scarcely any money. 

Perhaps the gentle reader is by this time as anxious to know what 
really was this wondrous secret as the inquisitive ladies and gentlemen 
of Cyprus were three thousand years ago. Let us follow Pygmalion 
himself through the apartments in one of his morning visits, and I 
doubt not we shall discover all. 

Proceeding upward, then, by a flight of snowy marble steps to a 
gallery of golden pillars, in which were ranged pictures by the most 
famous Grecian masters, and statues the workmanship of which Phi- 
dias or Praxiteles might have envied, we pursue the prince through a 
pair of massive silver doors, on which was sculptured the amour of 
Aphrodité with the young Adonis. On, then, we hasten through 
rooms hung with tapestry of elegant embroidery, and adorned with 
tripods and vases of fine gold, until we are at length stopped by a 
small door which surpasses in splendour all that we have hitherto seen. 
Through this we follow Pygmalion, and lo! in a moment we are in the 
presence of the Mystery—so dazzling in her beauty, that we have not 
time or eyes or care to look at ‘the apartment in which she is 
enshrined. Her face, so delicate—so radiant, as if it were the very 
one which Seneca fancied when he wrote the line— 


“ Hee illa facies igne sidereo nitens”—( Hippol., v. 1266.) 


transfixes us with astonishment; and the diadem of gems and roses 
that she wears sheds a purple light on her cheeks which exceeds all 
description. Arrayed in robes of lustrous richness—glittering all 
over from head to foot with jewels whose every sparkle is like a sun- 
beam—of the most perfect form that ever rivetted glance—and with 
the most delicious smile that ever face wore—behold the mistress 
of Pygmalion! But see!—she stirs not—breathes not—speaks not. 
Her lover is before her prostrate, and pours forth the passion she has 
inspired; but she does not reply, nor do her eyes shoot forth the joy 
which she should feel. Let us approach nearer, and see whether our 
sight does not deceive us. What!—can it be?—why, it is a statue—a 
statue of ivory, which has neither life nor soul!—and this is the 
mistress of Pygmalion! No wonder that he should have so long 
hoarded from public view the secret of an attachment 89 singular and 
so wild. 

In the formation of this statue Pygmalion had been for years en- 
: L 
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gaged, and as he watched its beauties bud and grow forth beneath his 
animating chisel, became imperceptibly filled with the passion of 
intense love. From morning until night he was employed in making 
more perfect the charms of this fair creation of his hands; and when 
the work was at length completed, he felt that he could love no mortal 
woman so strongly and so well as this—a lifeless figure in ivory. His 
whole soul was devoted to the image. He dressed it every day in 
garments that cost the wealth of cities, and was never tired of gazing 
upon it, as if it had soul and sense to appreciate and repay him. His 
passion was a species of adoration. He spoke to the statue—he wrote 
songs in its praise—he presented it with gifts of priceless value—he 
folded it in his arms, as if there were a beating heart within—he 
played music to it—and crowned it every day with a fresh and flowery 
wreath. There were moments when he even fancied that the statue 
spoke in reply to his impassioned adjurations; and when the light 
winds played about the chamber, and fluttered amid the folds of her 
dress so as to make them move, Pygmalion’s burning fancy made him 
think that it was his mistress endowed with temporary animation, and 
he would rush towards her with blessings and joy on his lips, but find 
at last only the cold and motionless ivory. And so he lived on, still 
enthusiastically dreaming—he knew not why—that the goddesses 
would yet repay him for all his long years of worship by making his 
beloved image still his own—by filling her with the Spirit of Life, and 
rendering her the blessing of all his after years both in this world and 
in the bright bowers of Elysium. 

A lustrum of years had elapsed since the Cyprian prince had seen 
the completion of his statue, and every day he had sent up prayers to 
Aphrodité to look with complacency upon his desires. But no change 
had yet been worked. His vows were ineffectual; and he seemed 
as far from the enjoyment of his hopes as if he had never even enter- 
tained any on the subject. But the consummation of. his wishes ap- 
proached, and it happened in this way:— 

Once while he walked musingly beside the sea-shore, his eyes cast 
down upon the silver sands, and his thoughts deeply engaged on that 
which formed the entire ambition of his life, it suddenly occurred to 
him that on the morrow the Grand Festival of Aphrodité, which the 
Cypriotes were always accustomed to celebrate with unusual honours, 
was to take place. ‘Ten years had elapsed since the last festival,—for 
the islanders had by some wicked practices, whereof historians speak, 
but to which we will not here allude, incurred the severe displeasure 
of the goddess, and her priest had refused to perform the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. On this occasion, Pygmalion hoped to find the 
beautiful divinity more propitious than heretofore, and he accord- 
ingly: invoked her aid; kneeling, therefore, upon the sea-shore,; and 
flinging a coronal of roses into the tide, he prayed as follows:— 


“ Moruer of starry Flowers, 
From whose fair eyes the golden domes of Zeus, 
And Heaven’s broad cope— 
Its Palaces and ever-laughing Bowers, 
Draw light in sunny showers ; 
From whose sweet glance 
Old Earth her wealthy bosom wide doth ope, 
And scatters roses o'er her broad expanse, 
Such magic spells can smiles of thine produce, 
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O! Hear 
With oe ear, 
While by the lone sea-shore 
From whose rude depths thy form 
Arose in days of yore, 
Like the bright Morning Star, 
In mist and storm! 
O! Hear 
Him who now summons thee to glide 
Hither in silver car, 
Shining in splendour, like some Eastern bride 
Destined to woo the arms of mighty Jove, 
The summer-faced Erores by thy side, 
Round thee an atmosphere of light and love. 


“ Lowly I kneel 
To thee, Enchantress, with thy golden smile ; 
For ah !—I feel 
The life of life fade like a dream away, 
Or the red flower of Nr, 
Whose beauty wasteth when the moon’s white ray 
Is veil’d in shade ; 
So wastes my heart, while she, the statue-maid, 
Hath not the lamp of life within her breast, 
To soothe my soul's unrest. 


“ Give her the gift of life! 
Place thou a soul within her gentle breast ; 
Let her soft eyes and cheeks be rife 
With the gay brightness that shall make me blest! 
Let her white hands, 
And snowy feet, 
Fill'd with existence, serve, the first to twine 
Over her brows divine 
Her garland’s flowery bands ; 
The feet to trip along 
The pebble-paven strands 
With twinklings fleet! 
To the glad measure of the lyre and song, 
Let her sweet lips expire 
Sounds that shall make the soul rejoice, 
And her fair fingers sweeping o’er the lyre, 
Wake music for her voice! 


“ Let her love me, O Queen! 
As thou the Star of E’en, 
Or the wild bee the rose, 
In gardens green that grows. 
So may thy brows be crown’d 
With garlands the year round— 
So may OLYMPIAN pleasures 
Greet thee with their sweet treasures !” 


Whether it were that Venus was just at that moment in a particu- 
larly amiable mood, or that the music which our lover chanted for her 
ear had some attractions more than ordinary, we know not; but cer- 
tain it is, that just as he had concluded, the goddess rose suddenly out 
of the green waters. She sat in a conch of many-flashing rays and 
colours drawn by doves, and was attended by the three Graces with bosoms 
all unzoned, and by a troop of little Loves that fluttered about her like 
butterflies about the lips of some blushing summer flower. Waving 
her hand to Pygmalion, and looking as if the whole heaven were pic- 
tured in her enchanting face, she thus addressed him:— 

“Pygmalion, thy devotion is at length about to be rewarded, and 
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the beautiful statue to be made indeed thine. From the coral caves of 
Oceanus I have heard thee, and hastened hither. Rejoice, then! and 
lead the way to the sanctuary where thy mistress sitteth.” 

We need not say with what happiness Pygmalion heard these words. 
Without even waiting to thank the goddess, he immediately ran home- 
ward, followed by that train of divinities, and proceeded straight to 
the apartment in that mysterious talk-provoking tower of which ho- 
nourable mention has been already made. Venus, descending from 
her car, hastened after him; and then they approached the ivory statue, 
the bosom of Pygmalion heaving with transport. By the magic of a 
single look, Aphrodité warmed the carving into life, and called her 
Anthokomé, or Flower-Hair,—a title denoting the exquisite loveliness 
of the ringlets that flowed down to her feet. Then Pygmalion, falling 
before her, repeated the history of her birth from the ivory block, the 
years he had devoted to her formation, and the passion which he felt. 
Tt need not be added that to such a love, no lady, and least of all, 
Flower-Hair, could be indifferent; and she, therefore, with one of 
the sweetest smiles in the world, which Venus herself was observed 
not particularly to like, told Pygmalion that faithfulness like his could 
be rewarded only in one way, and to that he was welcome. Then 
offering him her hand, they proceeded together to the public apart- 
ments of the royal palace, and in that hour Anthokome was pro- 
claimed Princess of Cyprus. An union so begun we need scarcely 
add was fortunate to the last, and Pygmalion is reported to have loved 
his living wife even far more devotedly than he did when she was a 
statue; nor did he make any objection to her acquisition of one vice 
which she did not possess in her original state—her voice. 

Gentle Reader, canst thou not finda moral in this tale? Seest thou 
not that, like all the divine romances of the olden days, it savours 
strongly of philosophy. If thou too wilt be, like Pygmalion, a wor- 
shipper of the Beautiful whether in Nature or in Art,—if thou wilt 
but love it, and watch it, and treasure it as devotedly as he, depend 
upon it there is a certain bright Divinity who will be the Venus to 
crown with success thy perseverance and thy toils. Let me bid thee 
good bye, then, in the words of one of our greatest philosophers*—Re- 
MEMBER—RESEMBLE—PERSEVERE ! 


THE DUCHESSE DE MAZARIN AT CHELLES. 
BY MISS PARDOE, 
PART I. 


Tar usually quiet Convent of Chelles was all astir. The spacious 
gardens were deserted; the chapel was untenanted: and mysterious 
whispers and apprehensive looks were to be met on all sides. Blent 
with the fear, however, there might be read upon the faces of the 
excited sisterhood a certain restless and fidgetty enjoyment, common 
to monastic communities, when some extraordinary incident breaks 
for a brief interval through the monotony of their ordinary existence. 


* Burke. 
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To the cowled and cloistered inmates of a religious house, even trifles 
are of extreme importance, from the paucity of events of which their 
mode of life is susceptible, and which naturally tends to invest every 
variation of feeling and action with a factitious consequence and an 
exaggerated value. It was, therefore, not extraordinary that, on the 
morning of which we are about to write, the pious ladies of Chelles 
were all excitement; and that the leaven of worldly interests was 
causing among them a fermentation of spirit, strangely at variance 
with their usual placidity. 

The convent in question was one of high repute during the reign of 
Louis AVL, for sanctity and order; and its lady abbess was the 
pious and high-born Madame de la Porte, the paternal aunt of Armand 
Charles de la Porte, Marquis de la Meillerage, who, on the occasion 
of his marriage with Hortense, niece and heiress to the celebrated 
Cardinal Mazarin, became duke of that name: and it is to these ladies, 
and their friend, the Countess de Courcelles, that we are about to 
introduce our readers. 

The holy superior sat in a large roomy chair, covered with purple 
serge, and her feet rested upon a prayer-cushion of the same material. 
She was tall and comely; save that her figure had lost somewhat of 
its roundness from the ascetic nature of her life. ‘The snowy coif sat 
smoothly over her high, calm forehead, and was folded closely along 
her cheeks, making a strong white line upon their sallow surface. 
Her eyes were large and dark, and were surrounded by a circle of 
black shadow, which gave to them a peculiar and unpleasant expres- 
sion, generally negatived by the sweetness of her smile, and the low 
melody of her voice; but there still were moments when the old proud 
feeling of high birth and exalted station called forth flashes of haughti- 
ness from those deep eyes, to which the scornful curve of her well- 
moulded mouth responded in a manner not to be misunderstood. These 
were, however, infrequent; for as all within the walls of Chelles were 
subservient to her will and pleasure, there was little occasion for a 
personal assertion of superiority. It was only when her convent be- 
came the temporary asylum of some lady of quality—either a voluntary 
guest, escaping for a time from the dissipations of the court, or the 
greater ennui of her provincial chAteau; or a refractory wife, sister, 
or daughter, constrained for awhile by some offended relative to sojourn 
beneath conventual rule, in expiation of a real or imaginary fault— 
that these demonstrations were called forth; and when these took 
place, there was not a nun in the community who did not feel that, 
until the storm had subsided, she should, in the event of any indiscre- 
tion or negligence, have to render an account rather to the proud 
Countess de la Porte than to the meek Abbess of Chelles. 

In figure, we have remarked that the superior was tall and stately; 
and if the coif well became her lofty forehead, the cape of snow-white 
linen appeared no less seemly on the graceful shoulders over which it 
was worn; while the thick “ discipline” of black cord, beneath which 
were gathered the ample folds of her robe, supported the rosary of 
ebony, the crucifix, and the reliquary, which are the holy and only 
medium of conventual coquetry. 

Beside the abbess stood a slight, fair woman, with auburn ringlets 
flowing over her shoulders, light gray eyes, a nose slightly rétroussé, 
and a mouth which looked as though.it had been made only for jests 
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and smiles. Time had searcely touched her; and she seemed as if 
sorrow had no part in her existence; but there was about her a grace- 
ful fulness of outline, and an assured composure of manner, which 
betrayed that girlhood had long passed away. Such was Madame de 
Courcelles, at the period of which we write; and as she stood beside 
the abbess in the elaborate négligée then in vogue at court, she formed 
as perfect a contrast to the holy superior of Chelles as can well be 
imagined. She had just put up a playful prayer for pardon, having 
been detected in one of the harmless but childish espiégleries with 
which, during her sojourn at Chelles, she delighted in mystifying and 
tormenting some of the more rigid of the sisterhood, and was listening 
with an air of mock penitence to the calm rebuke of the abbess. 

Immediately behind Madame de Courcelles, bending over a tapestry- 
frame, apparently busied in painful thought, and utterly unobservant 
of the scene going forward so near her, sat a third lady, so eminently 
beautiful, that the eye which once rested upon her could with difficulty 
be withdrawn. ‘The noble Roman outline of her face was seen to 
great advantage at the moment in which we have brought her under 
the attention of our readers. Her eyes were of that deep and peculiar 
blue, which in moments of emotion almost darken into black, while in 
those of repose they possess the liquid softness in which the soul 
appears to swim in the atmosphere of its own purity; large, full, and 
exquisitely shaped, when they met those of the person to whom she 
spoke, it seemed as though the gazer could look far into their depths: 
but still there was no passion in their expression; they were remark- 
able rather for thoughtfulness and intellect than for tenderness or 
coquetry. Her nose was fine, and delicately chiselled, and gave a 
haughtiness to her beauty, which was softened into « new charm by 
the graceful melody of her voice, the ringing joyousness of her laugh, 
and the softness of the lovely mouth whence it escaped. Her com- 
plexion was of the most exquisite fairness; and the bloom which 
flushed and faded upon her cheek was so pure and delicate, that it 
gave an ethereal character to her whole appearance. Her hair, which 
was as black and bright as jet, was swept smoothly back from her 
forehead, and folded in a score of heavy braids, which were collected 
into a mass on the summit of her small and graceful head, where they 
were confined by bodkins of pearl. Her shape, perfect in itself, had 
lost somewhat of its charm, from her distaste to all conventional and 
coercive modes of dress, which had induced an habitual carelessness, 
and given a freedom to her figure, that had tended to increase its size, 
although it had failed in injuring its symmetry, otherwise than by 
detracting from the appearance of height, which her really lofty figure 
must, under other circumstances, have conveyed. As she sat that 
morning in the convent-parlour, busied with her embroidery, she was 
enveloped in a douillette of satin damask, elaborately wrought in 
coloured silks upon a ground of white, and girt about her waist by a 
thick gold cord and tassels, while her sleeves, in the Oriental style, 
were closed only to the elbow, whence they fell back in ample folds, 
and revealed arms so beautiful that they would have been the worship 
of a statuary. 

This was the Duchesse de Mazarin; the celebrated, witty, amiable, 
and unfortunate Hortense Mancini; the heiress of a cardinal, and the 
wife of a madman; who, not contented with dissipating in idle and 
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vicious follies the colossal fortune which had formed her dowry, and 
with rendering her life a torment from his causeless jealousy, and his 
equally senseless paroxysms of exacting and selfish passion, had com- 
pleted the measure of his injustice, tyranny, and ingratitude, by a 
base endeavour to defame the fair character of the high-born woman who 
had been the architect of his fortunes, and the victim of his caprice. 

When about to reside for a time in Alsace, in 1667, where he 
menaced the duchess with Brissac and the bastions, alleging that she 
ever preferred her own ease and amusement to his comfort, and 
feigning to believe that she would make an incorrect use of the free- 
dom of which she was so fond, he even carried his tyranny so far as 
to discharge, without her knowledge or sanction, a waiting-woman, to 
whom she was much attached—an incautious and ill-judged proceed- 
ing, which induced her friends to dissuade her from bearing him 
company during his absence from Paris; his temper at the time giving 
so poor a promise for the future, when distance from her family would 
render her unable to appeal to them tor protection. 

Her affection not only chilled, but revolted, and her pride at once 
wounded and aroused, Madame de Mazarin resolved to be guided by 
this advice; but, determined at the same time that her husband should 
not have the triumph of asserting that she had given him cause for 
the jealousy which he felt or feigned by her residence at court, or in 
the hotel of any of the ministers, where she must necessarily be 
brought into constant contact with all that was noble and distinguished 
in the capital, she resigned the choice of her temporary abode to the 
duke, who, when he became assured that her resolution was definitively 
taken, and that neither threat nor persuasion would induce her to bear 
him company, at length left her free either to establish herself at the 
Hotel de Conti, to which he knew that she was peculiarly averse from 
association, or to retire to the Convent of Chelles, of which his aunt 
was abbess—an alternative that she at once accepted, having no re- 
pugnance to place herself under the observation of her husband’s 
kinswoman, although prepared to meet in her a rigid censor, already 
prejudiced in her disfavour. | 

Thus, then, the Duchesse de Mazarin found herself an inmate of 
Chelles, with the joyous companionship of Madame de Courcelles, 
whose lively frolics often beguiled her of her weary and painful 
thoughts, and sometimes even charmed her into a participation of their 
mirthfulness, while her own high qualities, and scrupulously correct 
and womanly bearing so won upon the holy abbess, that she became 
devotedly attached to her beautiful relative, in whose lofty, but gentle 
nature, cultivated mind, and untiring sweetness of disposition, she 
read such noble proofs of her proud lineage and her individual worth. 

After a residence of six months at Chelles, the duchess learnt, with 
regret, the return of her lord from Alsace; and was surprised by a 
visit from him on his route to Paris, when he immediately asserted 
his authority, by desiring her to discharge two tire-women, who had 
been placed about her person by the abbess: his only motive for this 
intrusion on her private arrangements being his displeasure on dis- 
covering the affection borne towards her by his aunt, from whom he 
had expected support in his unreasonable demonstrations. 

Satisfied that he could advance no valid reason for the discourtesy, 
Madame de Mazarin, indignant at the childish tyranny to which he 
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sought to make her subject, distinctly refused compliance; and in 
revenge for this opposition, he immediately requested the interference 
of the king to compel the unhappy lady to a change of residence. 
Louis, probably anxious to oblige him in what he esteemed a trifle, or 
perhaps desirous to secure himself against the ennwi of reiterated soli- 
citations—for he well knew that the duke was most persevering in 
his caprices—complied without hesitation, greatly to the disgust and 
me ees of Madame de la Porte, who deeply felt the insult offered 
to her community by the removal of the duchess, and. who bore affec- 
tionate and earnest testimony to the virtues and noble qualities of her 
persecuted charge. 

All her eloquence proved unavailing. For only a few days, subse- 
quent to the arrival of the intelligence at Chelles of the approaching 
departure of the duchess, M. le Premier waited upon Madame de 
Mazarin, and informed her that she would give pleasure to his majesty, 
by taking up her abode with the least possible delay in the Convent 
of St. Mary of the Bastille; and he had no sooner accomplished his 
errand, than he was succeeded by a lady of the court, attended by six 
of the king’s body-guard, to escort the duchess to her new retreat. 

She obeyed without resistance or expostulation. Spirit-stricken, 
and sick at heart, she took leave of the mortified abbess and her weep- 
ing community, and entering the carriage in which Madame de Cour- 
celles and Madame de Toussi were already seated, she drew her veil 
closely about her, and abandoned herself to her miserable reflections, 
heedless of the high-bred gossipry of her two companions. 

Miserable, in truth, those reflections were; for the past offered her 
no consolation, and the future no hope: her womanly pride and her 
womanly tenderness had been alike defied; and she felt that time could 
never again restore to her the singleness of spirit or the trustfulness 
of heart with which she had given herself in the spring-tide of her 
youth and of her loveliness to the man who had been the first to raise 
against her the finger of suspicion. 

On his route to Brittany, to hold a session of the states, Monsieur 
de Mazarin paid her a visit at St. Mary’s, where, having no other, 
and more rational cause of complaint, he upbraided her violently for 
wearing patches upon her face and neck, as was then the mode at 
court, and declared that he would not acquaint her with his motive 
for seeking her until she had removed them, The duchess calmly, 
but with firmness, declined believing that, as he alleged, she had 
committed a sin before her Maker in adopting a fashion which pleased 
her fancy, and which was essentially harmless; but a weary hour was 
nevertheless wasted by the imbecile duke on this inconsequent subject 
before he could sufticiently command his temper to inform her that the 
motive of his errand was to request of her to accompany him to 
Brittany. A peremptory refusal on the part of the duchess was the 
only reply that he could obtain, for, wearied by his inane and tyrannical 
opposition, his heartless caprices, and the lavish excesses which threat- 
ened to leave her son, who should have been one of the richest nobles 
in France, a pauper-lord, dependent upon his sword for an existence, 
she had at length resolved to bring her case before the legal authorities, 
and to sue for a separate maintenance, in order to preserve to herself 
and her children the still existing remnant of the princely fortune 
which had been bequeathed to her by the cardinal her uncle. 




















A FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COLIN CLINK,” “ TEXIANA,” ETC, ETC. 


FRANKLY admitting that duels of every common kind, and some of a 
very uncommon description also, have been written upon until the very 
name, when seen in print, bears very much the unsavoury character of 
a literary nuisance, I yet venture to add another to the number, since it 
may deservedly be considered the crowning fight, both for its singu- 
larity and its barbarity, of all hitherto placed on record. Savage and 
deadly as is the general character of duelling in the Southern States of 
America—epidemical as it is decidedly stated to be in some places 
(Orleans, for instance), increasing materially in the heats of summer, 
and declining as the weather cools,—and in the face of all we have 
heard concerning Kentucky “ gouging” and biting off of ears and 
noses,—this “ Fight in the Dark,” which took place in Florida, stands 
pre-eminent and alone. Germany cannot match it, and by its side, an 
English duel is mere child’s play! That poor humanity should ever 
become excited to such an act will appear marvellous—but it is no less 
true. At least, it is no fiction of mine—and a very savage kind of 
imagination must any novelist have possessed who could have purely 
invented it. 

The parties in this affair were Colonel and a young man, I 
believe, a surgeon, whom he chanced accidentally to meet, one evening, 
at a liquor-store. Whether the colonel was of the “regular army,” as 
Webb, of New York, designates himself, or only one of those very 
numerous colonels in America who never either handled a sword or 
rode in the field, even of a review, my informant did not state; 
though, from his insolent and quarrelsome disposition, 1 should, as an 
Englishman, naturally conclude he was no soldier. ‘This, however, at 
least he was—one of those not uncommon characters to be met with in 
the South—a man who had acquired for himself a “ first-rate” reputation 
as not only a dead shot with either pistol or rifle, but also as being 
equally au fait and formidable in the uses of the bowie-knife. Which- 
ever he might fight with, was a matter of perfect indifference to him— 
as in any one of the three cases, his antagonist generally enjoyed some 
three or four chances, to the colonel’s one, of losing his life. Hence, 
few cared to receive an insult from him, or, under almost any cireum- 
stances, to offer him one. He became, in his neighbourhood (and as far 
as a man can become such, in that part of the world), an object at once 
fearful, detestable, and arrogant in the extreme. Few men but 
wished him killed off-hand, or hoped, that at the earliest convenient 
opportunity, he might find his match. 

The young man, who, on the occasion I am about to relate, 
eventually entered the field with this uncivilized fellow, happened, 
neither by reputation nor in fact, to possess the horrible accomplish- 
ments of the colonel. He was a quiet, unassuming citizen, with no 
farther title to the character of a duellist than may attach to the 
majority of his fellow-men in those fighting regions. 

The inn, or liquor-store, in which the scene took place stood by the 
forest, although an extensive patch of roughly-cleared ground sur- 
rounded it, and the night of its occurrenee having suddenly proved 
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very rainy and dark, many of those who had previously assembled 
there were detained beyond their time, while occasional wayfarers, to 
avoid the storm, added to their numbers. Amongst these latter were 
two individuals, one of whom, before his entrance, was overheard, by 
some in the entrance, to say to his companion, with a fearful oath 
peculiar to certain people in the South— 

* By ! Major, I'll raise a fight to-night, before I go!” 

* No, no, colonel!” replied the other—* stop a moment. Is there 
any man here you have a difficulty with?” 

““ No—not that I know of ; but what does that matter?” 

‘ Then why go into a bar for the sake of picking a quarrel with a 
stranger, either to kill him or get killed yourself?” 

“ Kill me!—ah! ah! major, don’t grind coffee on my nose!—you 
couldn't do it yourself! Let any man try, and the way I'll use him 
up shall be a caution, I tell you!” 

And so saying, the colone ‘| strode in, and made his way towards the 
bar, where he ordered brandy, and while drinking it, cast his eyes 
around upon a respectable body of men there assembled—a_ body 
commonly called, according to this kind of classical American, “ a 
tallish kind of a crowd.” 

Ilis general insolence of demeanour soon attracted attention, but 
for awhile he failed to fix upon any particular individual as his in- 
tended victim. 

Meantime, his friend the major—probably another such major as he 
himself a colonel—was observed to address him earnestly, but in a 
low tone of voice, though seemingly with the intention of keeping him 
quiet.. These efforts failed—and with more brandy came more deter- 
mination, Eventually, his eye fell upon two persons, one the young 
man who was to be slaughtered, to whom allusion has alre: idy been 
made, and the other an ‘aged one—perhaps his father. ‘They were 
engaged in close private conversation, the younger of the two being 
then the speaker. The colonel seemed to listen attentively, and 
having drawn somew hat nearer, very soon exclaimed aloud— 

“Tt is not the case!” 

Many turned their heads towards the speaker, with a slight ex- 
pression of surprise, as being unconscious who he was addressing ; his 
friend, who now stood aloof, but kept his eyes upon him, beckoned him 
back, but in vain, while the individual really most interested in this 
commencement of the attack was too absorbed in his own discourse 
to hear, or to remark, the exclamation at all. 

By and by, the colonel a second time spoke, but in a louder key— 

“'T say it’s false!” 

On this occasion, the young man almost involuntarily looked up, 
and his eyes met those of the colonel, for towards him were many 
directed. But he seemed not yet to comprehend that his private con- 
versation with his aged friend was alluded to. It was, therefore, im- 
mediately afterwards continued. 

By this time, scarcely another voice in the room was heard— 
suspense as to the result, and curiosity concerning this unaccountable 
conduct, having produced considerable silence. 

For the third time, the colonel exclaimed— 

“ T say it’s a lie!” and at the same instant, fixing his eyes, with an 
expression of perfect ferocity, upon his predetermined antagonist. 
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Many others also looked in the same direction. The young man 
could no longer remain deceived. He mildly but determinedly 
asked— 

«Ts that addressed to me?” 

“ Tt is!” roared the colonel. “ I say again, it’s all a lie!” 

A steady look of utter contempt was the only answer he received; 
and he that gave it resumed his discourse as before. 

Several now shrunk back, confident that a fight would ensue, and 
anxious to keep out of the way. Some minutes elapsed ere the 
intending murderer opened his lips for the fourth time, and then it 
was to denounce his victim as “ himself a liar and a coward!” The 
latter, thereupon, deliberately rose from his seat, and advancing, with 
the utmost apparent composure, towards his antagonist (who, probably, 
had no idea of such a salutation from such a man), struck him boldly 
in the face with his fist, and instantly fell back, to stand upon his de- 
fence with the knife. 

The colonel rushed forwards, like a tiger, but his friend, the major, 
seized him, and all interfered to prevent the immediate effusion of 
blood. ‘This being effected, a challenge was immediately given by the 
colonel, and accepted, and the morrow morning was proposed as the 
period for the meeting. To the surprise, however, of some of the 
bystanders, the challenged party insisted on an immediate decision, 
and that the combat should terminate only with life. “ ‘To kill or be 
killed,” said he, “is now my only alternative, and the sooner one or the 
other is done the better.” 

On hearing this, the colonel also furiously demanded an instan- 
taneous settlement of the affair, said his friends had no right to pre- 
vent it, and swore that if he did not conclude the business at the first 
shot, he would consent to stand as a target only the following two 
times. Both parties were, of course, by this period, highly excited. 
Different propositions were loudly vociferated by as many different 
parties present, until more than one case of “ difficulty” of this kind 
appeared likely to be brought to its “sum total” before the morning 
sun. It was suggested that they should go out on to the clearing, 
have two blazing fires made at a proper distance, the combatants being 
placed between them, so that they could see each other against the 
light behind—or that they should fight by the blaze of pitch-pine 
splinters—or decide the question, at once, across a table. 

In the midst of all this uproar, the young man challenged was 
questioned, by several of the more temperate persons present, as to 
his knowledge of the character and reputation enjoyed by his antago- 
nist, the colonel. He replied that he knew nothing whatever con- 
cerning him, and had never even seen him before—two facts which, 
in his opinion, highly aggravated the repeated and intentional insults 
he had received. They accordingly advised him on the subject of the 
colonel’s prowess, and urgently recommended him to adopt the follow- 
ing two courses,—to select no other weapon than the rifle, and to 
defer the decision until daylight. By no other arrangement could he 
possibly have a chance. 

All was in vain, as he firmly adhered to his previously expressed 
determination; and equally vain were the painful and even pathetic 
remonstrances of his aged friend. 

Reconciliation, even during the srpee of a few hours, being thus 
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rendered impossible, and all the already proposed modes of fighting 
being rejected or unattended to, a new proposition was made. It was 
distinctly—that in order to disarm one of the parties of his decided 
general advantages as a duellist—to prevent the other, as far as 
possible, from being butchered as well as wantonly insulted,—and, 
in short, to place both upon as perfect an equality as possible, the 
following articles ought to be agreed to:—That the landlord should 
give up the use of a large, empty room, that extended over the whole 
top of his house, and allow every window to be closely blocked up 
with shutters or boards. ‘That, when this was done, the duellists 
should be divested of every particle of clothing, armed each with a 
brace of pistols and a bowie-knife,* and then be let into the room— 
three minutes being given, after the closing of the door, before 
hostilities commenced, the expiration of the time being announced to 
them by three rapid knocks upon the door. 

Will it be believed that this arrangement was instantly agreed to? 
But so it was. And a tolerable party immediately proceeded up stairs, 
some to make the needful arrangements, and others to listen to this 
unseen fight, and await its exciting result. 

Savage as men’s spirits may be, such a scene of preparation as this 

ras enough to silence, if not to awe them. While it was passing, no 
man spoke, but all looked curiously upon the fine muscular persons 
that were soon, in all probability, about to cut up each other alive. 

All things being ready, the door, which had cautiously been kept 
closed, to prevent the interior of the place from being seen by the 
duellists, was opened, and they entered the room of death together. 
The old man, whose friend one of them was, wept in silent bitterness, 
but by an involuntary action, as the young man passed out of his sight, 
evidently besought heaven to assist the insulted and the innocent. 
The door was closed. The time-keeper drew out his watch, and kept 
his eyes steadily fixed upon it. The assembled party employed that 
brief period in offering and accepting (in whispers) bets of from one to 
five hundred and more dollars, as to the result. According to sporting 
phrase, “ the colonel was the favourite,” though the backers of neither 
one nor the other appeared inclined to offer very long odds. 

The time-keeper closed his watch, and gave the signal; at the same 
moment all the lights on the landing and staircase were extinguished, 
in order that no ray might pass through the least crevice into the 
inside of the room. 

Everybody expected, upon the giving of the signal, to hear the 
commencement of the strife; but they listened in dead silence to no 
purpose, not the remotest sound, even of a footstep, could be heard. 
And thus they waited five minutes, and ten, and twenty, and yet the 
combatants gave no sign. After the lapse, as near as might be con- 
jectured, of half-an-hour or thereabouts, one pistol was discharged; 
and although the listeners had been in the continued expectation of it 
so long, yet when it did come, a sudden start of surprise ran through 
them, as though each man had instantly felt that he might have 
received the contents himself. And then followed a hasty step across 
the floor—another pistol report—the clashing of knives, and a brief 


* The knife would, in all probability, be held between the teeth. 
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but seemingly desperate attempt to wrestle, which quickly terminated, 
and all again was quiet. 

« Jt’s all up!” whispered one—* Ill bet drinks for the crowd!” 
Taken!” said another—*I begin to want a julep!” 

Fifty to forty the colonel has killed him?!” remarked a third;—* he 
was a very nice young man, but he can’t come in this time!” 

And thus would they have gone on, had not the third report been 
just then heard, follow ed by a prolonged conflict hand to hand, and 
knife to knife, in the course of which the fourth pistol was exploded. 
The strokes of the knives began to grow less frequent, and more faint 
in sound; but ere they had entirely ceased, a heavy body dropped with 
a dead sound upon the floor of the room. Another instant, and there 
followed another fall. 

Some individuals present were for opening the door immediately; 
but this proposition was overruled, on the ground that if the fight were 
not yet over, the most able might take adv: antage of the appearance of 
the light to kill the other, even lying on the boards. 

About half-an-hour w as, if I recollect aright, allowed to pass in 
close and attentive listening to catch the most distant sound from 
within. None was heard; and at the expiration of that period, amidst 
a crowd of the most horrible of anxious faces, the door was opened, 
and the whole party rushed in. ‘Towards the remoter end, and not 
far from the wall, lay a heap like red cloth. It was composed of the 
gashed and bloody bodies of the duellists! One lay across the other. 
The ‘y were taken up, and something like a distant murmur of applause 
followed, when it was discovered that THE COLONEL WAS UNDERMOST! 

But many who best knew him spoke outright their gladness, when 
an examination proved that he was perfectly dead. Both bodies were 
so mangled, that it was next to impossible to handle them without 

touching the wounds. 

The best of it was, however, that the conqueror of this fearful white 
savage was found to be still alive. He was taken down stairs instantly, 
stimulants were given, and he began to revive. His body was then 
carefully washed; after which, being cautiously wrapped up, he was 
conveyed away to the nearest surgeon’s, sometime after midnight. 

The room exhibited a spectacle not to be described. 

The young man eventually recovered entirely of all his wounds, and 
was often congratulated on having rid the country of a monster whom 
few dared to attack. 

This was not all. During his convalescence, inquiries were 
frequently made of him as to the mode in which the fight was 
managed; and he accordingly gave the following curious account, as 
ne arly as the writer can remember:— 

“* When the door was closed,” said he, “ we were surrounded by the 
most profound darkness. It seemed for some moments to confound 
the senses, and be close to my eyes. During the three minutes 
allowed before the battle might begin, my principal aim was to get 
away from my antagonist into another part of the room, without his 
knowledge, and to stand there by the wall until, perhaps, he should 
make some movement, by the sound of which I could be directed in 
my attack. The crowd outside was as still as death. I held my 
breath, and treading so lightly that I could, not hear my own footfalls, 
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I stole away towards that side of the room on which I entered. 
Whether he had calculated that [ should naturally do so, and had 
therefore taken the same direction, nobody can now tell; but no sooner 
had I stood still to listen for him, than I found he was somewhere 
about me—lI could hear his breathing. With the greatest caution and 
silence, I hastened to another part, expecting every moment either 
that he would run against me, or I against him. And in this kind of 
manceuvring, sometimes to get away, and sometimes to approach, if I 
fancied, though why I know not, that an advantage might be gained, 
the greatest part of the silent half hour you speak of was spent. 

* At length, having safely reached the opposite side, 1 stood still, 
resolved not to move again until he either approached, having perhaps 
found me out, or by some means or other I could discover his position 
in the room. Having now got beyond his reach, I felt that to be 
motionless on my part was the wisest step; and calculated that his 
passion and fury would soon lead him on to the exhibition of less 
caution. Nothing of the kind occurred, and yet the first ball dis- 
charged was mine. A mouse could have been heard to stir; but we 
were pertectly lost to each other. 

“ Eventually, whether my eyes had become more accommodated to 
the blackness, or from whatever cause, but true enough it is, I perceived 
a pair of eyes on the other side nearly opposite me.. They shone like 
those of a hyena in the night. I fired instantly, and rushed forward. 
The flash shewed me the eolonel crouched down against the wall, 
and must equally have directed him to me. He ‘fired as he ad- 
vanced, but missed. We were almost close together. The empty 
pistols were thrown down, and the knives used. He rushed on with 
great ferocity, and tried to grapple with me, but I slipped out of his 
arms; and for an instant, being quite separated, both stood still, 
listening for the place of the other. I think he must have heard me, 
for he fired a second time with such effect as you all have seen. 
Nothing but his knife now remained; I had knife and pistol. We 
were so close together, that he was upon me almost as soon as his pistol- 
ball. ‘The latter staggered me a little at the moment, but I met him 
with the knife, and from that time we never separated again. My 
object was to keep him from closing upon me, until I could be as 
certain as darkness would permit of using my last ball to advantage, 
In consequence of that, I retreated in various ways, both still fighting, 
sometimes on the open floor, and sometimes knocking ourselves with 
violence against the wall. 

“ ] was growing faint. I found my strength failing, and then I fired 
my second “pistol. The light instantaneously made, ‘shew ed both men 
redder than the Indian in the field of battle. I heard that he stag- 
gered, and rushed with all my strength upon him. He still fought au 
little, but suddenly dropped before me, and more than that I do not 
know.” 

Such is the tale, as nearly as the writer can remember, that was 
related to him. Should it be said that he met with a romancist, in 
that case, his only hope is that he may meet with another such every 


day of his life; though his firm and well-founded belief is, that all the 
details are perfectly true. 











ALL THE SAME A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 


NoTHING is more common, or in itself more ludicrous, than the 
spectacle of a small mind sinking under the weight of a large idea. 
It is like seeing a puny whipster, who has bravely lifted the sword of 
a Plantagenet, essaying to do mortal combat with the mighty blade. 

Heroic Thumbs magnanimously dragging after them Herculean 
clubs, are not rare sights, though still strange. 

When ordinary people get hold of a grand notion—such as “ Happen 
what may, it will be all the same a hundred years hence,”—it is 
astonishing how lightly they can afford to treat the gravest business 
on their hands, how insignificant the struggles of a generation become, 
and how easily all the little affairs of life may be allowed to run on to 
rack and ruin—themselves, who are to be numbered among life’s little 
affairs, of course included. 

“It will be all the same a hundred years hence” is the cry of the 
selfish and cold-hearted man of the world, who, easy himself, is con- 
tent to take things as he finds them—never stirring a step out of his 
way to assist in redressing a proved grievance—in removing an 
obstacle to public freedom and happiness —in tearing asunder the 
crippling bonds of an intolerant and enslaving prejudice. 

It is the ery of sleek and comfortable patriots, who plume themselves 
on having no politics at all—on not caring a rush who is minister—on 
their superiority to party triumphs, and their indifference to factious 
contests. ‘‘ Why should we trouble ourselves about a foolish distine- 
tion between orange and green?—what does it signify which prevails? 
And if the purest of the two colours should happen to be the one 
doomed to be trampled in the dust, or dyed in martyrs’ blood, what of 
it ’—why fret your heart about that ‘—it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence!” 

It is the common cry of men, who, seeing the untaught and desti- 
tute children of the poor dropping insensibly and inextricably into 
crime, lift not a finger to advance the cause of education—of men who 
see labour degraded into a state of servitude so ruinous to body and 
mind, that the heart aches to think of it, and yet stir not a hair’s 
breadth to assist it in that terrible extremity, and raise it by any 
small degree out of its deplorable and brutalized condition—of men, 
who, with the vital interests of a race at stake, while an invaluable in- 
stitution is tottering under attack, or a fearful despotism is being 
treacherously reared up, keep within doors, seated in their arm-chairs 
by the fireside, heedless of everything good save their chess and their 
cnaster. 

What they will not move out of that snug corner to do for a nation, 
they will not, while they are their own masters, be roused to do for any 
individual in the nation. Poverty may lie bruised and gasping on the 
doorstep, but they will not offer it the sustenance of a crust, the balm 
of a kind word. Tell a philanthropist of this order that the man will 
die of want at his gate, and his great soul, looking out of his half-shut 
eyes, will perceive no dying object thepe@it will see nothing but 
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futurity, revealing to him its benevolent secret, that, a hundred years 
hence, it will be all the same whether a poor devil die there or not. 

A good Christian philosopher who can raise his mind to a point 
(and keep it there,) whence a full century, with all its cradles and its 
graves, can be clearly overlooked, cannot be supposed to see, “ with 
equal eye,” any disagreeable subject immediately before him. It may 
or may not be there; the thing may be afflicting and pitiable, or other- 
wise; but however it be, one fact he deems certain, that it will be all 
the same in the next century, or the century after. 

A child may be fulling under horses’ feet, or a mother may be 
floating down a stream; but why, upon this principle, risk a kick or a 
wet jacket? Lost or saved, it will ultimately be the same thing. The 
house over the way may be on fire, but as it cannot cross the road, the 
roasting of the inmates is of trifling consequence, and will be of none 
at all in due season. Why encounter peril and get scorched in the 
coat-skirts, to avert a calamity, or to promote an escape, when the two 
things will be as ene by and by? Why hasten, with the reprieve in 
one’s pocket, to save the pardoned culprit from being hanged? A 
sharp push, to be sure, will do it—another minute is enough—but a 
hundred years hence, where will be the difference to him between guilt 
and innocence, a grave in Newgate or in Westminster Abbey ? 

Cold-blooded indifference—apathy that makes a stagnant pool of 
the heart’s life-stream—selfishness that knows not how truly to enjoy 
even what it miserably and stupidly calls its own—never yet had 
so comfortable a creed. But the tendency of the false and often fatal 
principle is, not to stop there. He who blindly adopts it as an estab- 
lished philosophical reason why he should take but little interest in 
the affairs of the world, and as little trouble to advance the welfare of 
his neighbour, often insensibly turns it, a two-edged implement, 
against himself. 

It is the insidious enemy of all exertion, all enterprise, all moral 
excellence, all intellectual distinction. The poet who sends forth his 
lines, wanting any charm of clearness or consistency or strength that 
studious and patient labour can give, while comforting himself with 
the notion that his sonnet will be all the same a hundred years hence, 
may make up his little mind that it will be a profound secret to all 
the world at the period spoken of. In like manner, to take another 
example in the poet’s opposite—the statesman who winks at a wrong 
when done in his own behalf, who mistakes a bench of partisans for 
a powerful people, and confounds the session in which he struggles 
with the century whose spirit he should understand, may learn that 
the expedient and the just are not essentially the same, even after the 
lapse of a hundred years, and that it is possible for one man to be 
much talked of and little thought of. 

The selfish man’s excuse for indifference in the affairs of mankind 
becomes the justification of a vicious laziness in the transaction of his 
own. The business which otherwise he would set about to-night is 
deferred until the morning; the work of to-morrow is of course post- 
poned until next week; and the duty of the next week is delayed 
indefinitely. The debate whether a necessary task, easily performed, 
shall be done now, or on Tuesday next, is a dangerous error; but 
when the postponement is made on the great principle of the sluggard’s 
philosophy, that it will be all the same a hundred years hence, the 
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fault becomes a fatal one, and the consequences are generally irre- 
mediable. 

It might interest the thoughtful reader, to search his memory or 
his books for examples—furnished abundantly in national and indivi- 
dual history—of the error of this calculation,—that apparently trivial 
matters, however settled, must always be the same after a long interval 
of time. It would be easy to bring down many great birds that came 
from small eggs. If, when the infant Buonaparte was cutting his 
teeth, a Corsican nurse had given him by mistake a wrong syrup, 
she might sagely have exclaimed that it would be all the same a hun- 
dred years hence—yet the little tooth-cutter lived to work some differ- 
ences in his day. And when Newton’s gardener swept away the 
famous apple, he could have conscientiously declared that whether it 
fell prematurely, or remained to swell the forthcoming pie of the phi- 
losopher, was an affair of no possible moment to people in the next 
century—yet the accident was by no means unimportant, even in the 
minor sense of speculation and curiosity. 

But to such inquiries there would be no end. ‘They are not neces- 
sary to the proof of the gross and mischievous folly of the reasoner, 
who would justify an omission of his own, on the score of its non- 
importance to posterity. That folly is shewn in the fact, that it may 
be unimportant a century hence, but vitally important the next day 
—that it may not be practically hurtful to our grandchildren, and yet 
immediately injurious to ourselves. The maxim is too often the 
suggestion of those busy Fiends (our wild passions and selfish vices) 
who palter with us in a double sense—keeping the letter, but not the 
spirit, of promise—and rendering what is inconsequential in the grave 
a matter of grave potency while our temporal interests are in existence. 





GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD OF FASHION.* 


UsnHereED in undescribed, with no title but the name of its hero— 
without a word of explanation, to assign it to some particular class of 
composition, whether novel or romance, tale of actual life, or vision of 
impossibilities—“ Meredith,” by the Countess of Blessington, is in 
reality two stories. The book divides in the middle, and the two 
parts are connected but by a very slight, yet potent and natural thread 
of interest. ‘The first half partakes of a far higher quality of writing 
than the last; although there are thousands of readers, thirsting ever- 
more for new stories of romance and passion, who will be of a different 
way of thinking. 

All that is said and done in the first volume took place while 
Meredith, who is the writer of his own memoirs, was but a mere 
infant. Yet he describes the characters, the courtship, and the married 
life of his sensual and profligate father, and his high-wrought, holy- 
minded mother—paints in exact and elaborate detail the people who 
figure about them—reveals their inmost thoughts and emotions— 
reports their private whisperings and glances—shews them up, in fact, 


* Meredith. adler ington. 3 vols. 
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in the very secrecy of their machinations and intrigues; greatly, it 
must be confessed to our astonishment, at his superhuman powers of 
observation and remembrance; until we learn that he has derived all 
his information relative to these early days, in long after life, from a 
faithful servant of the family;—though any one disposed to be hyper- 
critical might still wonder how that faithful old female contrived, not 
merely to overhear the closest conversation, in the house and out of 
the house, to note the faces of her master’s guests when she could not 
be present, and to read their letters which she never saw, but even to 
penetrate into their souls and discover all that was passing within ! 

This little oversight, so to be detected by the indefatigable hunters 
after objections, is at all events no drawback to the interest of the 
narrative of the fortunes of the Elder Merediths and their contempora- 
ries, who compose a set of most noticeable persons, delineated with that 
skill and tact in the portraiture of worldly character, with that deep 
knowledge of the frivolous mysteries of high-life manners and preju- 
dices, and we will add, with that courage to expose and denounce in 
their worst hideousness the hateful selfishness and sickening depravity 
of which fashion is sometimes the beauteous mask—by which the best 
of Lady Blessington’s previous tales have been very strikingly cha- 
racterized. 

We unaffectedly admire both the intimacy with the subject and the 
resolution to deal justly with it, which appear in these chapters. 
In literary excellence and in moral tendency, they equally do honour 
to the pen to which we owe them. 

On one point indeed we are inclined to raise a moral objection. 
We do not like to see the gallant, the sensitive, the high-minded 
Meredith becoming the voluntary chronicler of such deeds as those of 
which his miserable father was guilty. What a terrible picture of 
selfishness and depravity we have in the character and career of this 
father, Spencer Meredith—this hot lover and worse than icy husband 
—this tyrant over wife and child, bound and chained as he is by the 
whims of a mistress, who, as the wife of his friend, he introduces 
under his own roof amidst a set of fashionable delinquents; only not 
the most despicable of mankind, because he is of the party. 

Once or twice we were made half sensible of a little exaggeration 
in the degree of brutality and insult displayed, so soon after marriage, 
by Spencer Meredith to the object of his rapturous passion, whose 
beauty charms every eye but his own, and whose pure and warm 
affections flourish in the chilling shade of neglect and scorn; but it 
would perhaps be rash to say that even this strong repulsive picture 
is overcoloured; and we forgive the son who is here made its painter, 
in consideration of the beauty of that which indeed it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate—the simple truth of character delineated in Mrs. 
Meredith, who is a sort of Amelia in high-life, hardly less real, and 
not a whit less exalted. This character is beautifully drawn; and, 
with the affecting death-bed of the penitent husband, reconciles us to 
the tragic horror of a succession of scenes wherein human nature 
figures but as a glittering serpent. 

One of the characters, a Mr. Mellingcourt, a millionaire all meanness, 
a candidate for admission into the highest circle without applying a 
golden key, is powerfully painted. There is something exquisitely 
ludicrous, and yet the truth is too sad to be lauglied at, in the system 
by which he seeks and obtains respect, merely on the score of his riches 
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—not in the slightest degree by the use of them. It is fearful to 
reflect on the fact here shewn, the moral here inculcated, that it is 
quite enough to have wealth, without the smallest regard to spending 
it rightly, to win the adulation of the world, even of those who boast 
of belonging to the porcelain order of its clay. Mellingcourt gives no 
dinner to a human sycophant, the whole season through—but every- 
body has the best of dinners for him, because he can never be in want 
of one. He lends spare cash to nobody, and gives not a farthing 
away, but he possesses countless thousands to give or lend if he likes, 
and is therefore anything but contemptible in the eyes of mankind, 
He is incomparably stupid, mean, and vulgar—but he is rich, and 
that is enough. When, at a table of lords and ladies, he spoke slight- 
ingly of a fortune of fifty thousand or so, and hinted at his own 
ability to buy it up fifty times over without entirely selling out of the 
funds—strange to say, the feeling his vulgarity engendered was one, 
not of scorn, but of increased respect. How rich he must be! Alb 
interest, if not all sense of virtue, was in that reflection. And a most 
instructive expositor of many melancholy secrets discoverable in the 
great world of fashion appears in the person of Lord William Mortimer. 
Connected with Lord William is a short reflective passage, which we 
must copy. 


“ Lord William Mortimer, like too many other younger branches of the aristo- 
cracy, was cursed with a taste for expense, which his scanty provision as a cadet de 
famille was not calculated to support. Few are those who commiserate this ill- 
judged and ill-used class of society. Its members, born in feudal dwellings, adorned 
with all the ensigns of grandeur, and nursed in the very lap of luxury, with eyes 
accustomed to behold on every side the gauds of hereditary splendour, and with 
palates habituated only to the choicest viands and exotic delicacies of a princely 
table, are little fitted for the hardships they must undergo, Behold them while 
yet in their minorities, ere reason has assumed her empire over their minds, cast 
on the world either as soldiers, sailors, attachés d'ambassades, or embryo parsons, 
with barely the means of supporting a frugal existence—to defray even the cost of 
which demands a system of rigid economy seldom appertaining to youth, and least 
of all to youth nurtured in the hotbed of luxury. Fancy a Lord Augustus, or a 
Lord William Henry, with a high-sounding, historical, and aristocratic name 
attached to it, compelled, after having quitted the magnificent paternal mansion, 
to lodge in some small and miserable house, in a narrow street, and—O degrada- 
tion!—perhaps over a mean shop! Instead of being waited on, as hitherto, by 
half a score of pampered menials, arrayed in laced liveries, and with powdered 
heads, exhaling the fragrance of a perfumer’s shop, look on him, attended by a 
ange servant of uncouth aspect, and ts of the stable. See him eating off 
delf * * * * For me, I cannot dwell on their hapless destinies without the d t 
sympathy ; and how they can appear in the world with smiling faces, while endur- 
ing such privations, has ever been to. me a matter of the most extreme surprise. 
But ‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ;’ ‘and shorn indeed to the quick’ 
are those high-born and much-enduring youths.” 


Lord William, amongst other things, is a master in the art of match- 
making—a whimsical instance is afforded; but we must pass on, to 
salute a more finished, but not more respectable member of the order, 
in Lord Lymington. 


“The whole stock of affection generally implanted in the human heart to be 
called into action by its fellow-beings, was entirely bestowed by Lord Lymington 
on self, and it may be doubted whether all the ties of nature formed by man in the 
relative positions of son, husband, father, brother, and friend, ever exceeded, if 
they equalled, the sum expended by this individual on himself. This undue ex- 
penditure brought with it its own punishment, for the whole powers of his mind 
being directed to but one focus—the study to avoid suffering any of the bodily or 
mental ills to which all of poor human kind gre subject, not unfrequently occa- 
sioned even greater annoyances than those hé’ sought to evade. — Lymington 
had read that ‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ and mistaking the true sense 
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of the philosophic poet who wrote the line, applied that which was meant for man- 
kind generally to his own individual case. So bland were his manners, and so 
even seemed his temper, that he was, on a first acquaintance, sure to captivate the 
good will of those with whom he came in contact. Nor did they discover how 
much too favourably they had judged him, unti!, on a greater intimacy, encouraged 
by his urbanity, they ventured to appeal to his sympathy when labouring under 
some of the trials from which none are exempt. Too quickly, then, they found 
that he listened to the relation of their afflictions with an indifference which not 
even his habitual good breeding could conceal ; and that he ever after carefully 
avoided their society.” 


This noble lord is guardian to the youthful Meredith; and at the 
first meeting, takes the hand of his ward—but drops it instantly, for he 
finds it hot, and is alarmed at the bare possibility of fever! He is de- 
lighted with Meredith Park, but observing the vivid green of the 
lawn, fears the damp, and discovers that the youth has a pale face. 
* The father and mother, too, died here!” is his considerate reflection, 
in the youth’s presence; and he would doubtless have ordered his 
horses on the spot, but that luncheon had been ordered first. He had 
given many injunctions that the cdtelettes a la minute should be par- 
ticularly tender; and he desired his attending physician; while these 
were preparing, to mix a camphor julep for him. “ Be sure to bring 
down the thermometer,” added the peer, “ in order that there may 
be no mistake about the temperature of the room I am to sit in. You 
had better, also, prepare a digestive pill, lest I may suffer from the 
tough meat one is always sure to encounter in the country.” 

This is a specimen of the malade imaginaire in which there is no 
touch of caricature—but the creature should be seen at full length, in 
undiminished, unextenuated selfishness, to do him justice. 

Lord Lymington, however, died one summer day, an unlamented 
victim to his selfishness, the miserable dupe of a rascally valet, and the 
deceiver of everybody not utterly worthless who had confidently 
reckoned on being remembered in his will. To whomsoever he 
intended to cheat into his service, to trick out of their attentions and 
assiduities, he would say— 

* You will find, my good friend, that I have not forgotten you in 
my will.” 

If the game were worth a little extra trouble, he would go so far as 
to produce the document, and put his finger upon the passage be- 
queathing a rich handful of his untold hoards. How the lucky looker- 
on would rub his hands, mentally, as the coming legacy flashed on his 
vision! He felt the money already in his pockets, there or there- 
abouts. It was his, of course, past all doubt or mistake—the day 
after to-morrow, or the morning after that. The gold was told down 
—and only waited to be taken up. 

And on his noble benefactor he accordingly attended, as in duty 
bound, summer and winter, night and noon-time—proclaiming his 
many invisible virtues—trumpeting his innumerable unknown and un- 
discoverable talents—watching for opportunities of tending his few real 
wants and his multitudinous whims and affectations—and evincing his 
own gratitude and respect in every conceivable shape of servitude and 
toadyism. 

Oh! ye immortal gods! as the great Roman cried. What, then, 
would be his sensations of indignation and astonishment, when, on the 
death of the noble lord, it was discovered that this munificent bene- 
factor had, on the very day after he had displayed the golden-lettered 
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passage of his last will and testament to the legacy-hunting gaze of his 
affectionate sycophant, added a cool codicil to the document, annullin 
the legacy, and appending as a reason for the change, some biting libel 
upon the poor devil thus pitilessly cut off? 

Such was the practice of cunning Lord Lymington. Even ladies, 
when they heard his will read, found themselves flattered and wor- 
shipped in a thumping legacy, for which they invoked blessings upon 
his memory—only to mutter swarms of pretty little spiteful execra- 
tions between their teeth, when they heard read aloud the cruel 
codicil, which, by striking off the bequest, seemed to allege against 
them some secret and shameful offence against the illustrious, the 
munificent-minded deceased ! 

There may be Lord Lymingtons still left alive and above ground, 
some with, some without coronets; and the moral we derive from 
Lady Blessington’s picture of the peer is, that all toadying and syco- 
phantic waiters for dead men’s shoes, should never fondly fancy that 
they have seen a will, unless they have seen every one of the codicils. 

The remainder of Meredith’s narrative is, as we have hinted, a 
romantic and moving love-story, in which he plays the appropriate 
hero to a heroine who is perfectly irresistible. ‘The tale is full of 
vicissitude, sentiment, and passion. It is terrifying in some places, and 
affecting in more; there is profound mystery, and unexpected dis- 
covery; vice of a black-jet dye, and virtue which, though diamond- 
like in its lustre and durability, is neither too lasting nor too bright 
to be human—that is, womanly—for man can rarely claim it in the 
same degree. 





THE WOFUL VOICE. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


THERE came a voice from a distant land, with a sad lamenting tone— 
It told of war, and chains, and death, power lost, and glory gone ; 

A voice of pain, despair, and woe, a wild and mournful ery— 

“Oh, England! mother! weep for us, a bitter death we die! 


“ Weary and wounded, faint and few, we fight, and fight in vain ; 
We die, and leave our bones to strew this desert’s icy plain, 
And to thee the memory of our blood, and our distant tomb to be 
An altar and a fitting shrine for a vengeance worthy thee.” 


And England heard that wofui voice, and bow’d her queenly head, 

And there went a wail round her sacred shores, a mourning for the dead ; 
For many a happy heart was chill'd, and many a mene laid low, 

And many a warm affection sleeps with them beneath the snow. 


And England wept—well may she weep—yet doth she weep in vain; 
Not all her tears, her blood, her wealth, can bring back life again, 
Or change that note of utter grief, or hush that voice of shame, 
Which tells of chains and bitter death, defeat, and tarnish’d fame. 


There came a voice from a distant land, a wild and mournful ery— 
“Oh, England! mother! weep for us, a bitter death we die! 

And we leave to thee our desert tomb, a fitting shrine to be 

For a vengeance meet for such fate as ours, a vengeance worthy thee! 
“ Oh, England! mourn thy fallen sons; oh! gallant hearts and brave, 
Mourn hearts as gallant and as true— for ye could not save ; 
And let their distant, desert tomb, a altar be 

To vengeance worthy wrongs like t to vengeance worthy ye!” 
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Our Library Table. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WARS. 


Marmaduke Wyvil; or, the Maids Revenge. By Henry William Herbert, 
Esq., author of “ Oliver Cromwell.” 3 vols. Colburn.—*“ There are a hundred 
faults in this tale,” says the introduction to the “ Vicar of Wakefield ;” we 
cannot so safely add to this remark, which is applicable to the story before us, 
the qualification that follows—“ and a hundred things might be said to prove 
them beauties ;” but of this we are sure, that hundreds of tears will be shed 
upon it to blot them out. 

The writer makes his first appearance in his own character, his second on 
the literary stage ; and he deserves a cordial welcome. He has spon powers, 
and considerable proficiency in the rare art-——the art of rightly using his 
powers ; but he has something to learn, too, respecting the management of 
them, (possibly he is not very old yet,) or he would not waste them in sur- 
charged description, in needless partialities for the painful, in eloquent elabo- 
rations substituted for simple touches, these substitutions being rendered 
necessary by the mistake of choosing a design that depends for effect less upon 
any merit or novelty of its own than upon the brilliant and powerful execution 
of it. 

The work is woven out of the usual mixed materials, the historical and the 
fictitious ; and the interest of it consists solely in the repetition of the old story, 
the conduct of a devoted and deserted maiden, who takes revenge upon her 
infamous lover by sacrificing herself and heaping obligations upon him. Yet 
with what vigour and freshness is the old tale told! 

Kich and rare Alice Selby! bright and true as anything that English 
beauty, whether in books or in flesh and blood, has to boast of! We may have 
met you before upon a score of occasions, but never did your spells work more 
powerfully upon the soul. You may not now be created for the first time, but 
you will not soon be forgotten. 

It was so long ago as the day following the great battle at Worcester, when 
the crowning mercy was vouchsafed to Cromwell, that the lovely and noble 
Alice was gazing, without one poisoned arrow in her pure and generous heart, 
upon the landscape stretching around her father’s old hall, Woolverton. 
Hotly pursued by the Protector’s soldiers, a Royalist dashed within view ; 
he was young, handsome—her sympathies, moreover, and those of her fond 
father, were with the cause he fought for, but all this was nothing—it was 
enough that he was in peril; every , a of her kind blood was on fire to 
save him, and at the risk of every thing precious to her, (her own life not 
being thought of,) she did save him. Alice became the guardian angel of the 
gallant cavalier, Marmaduke Wyvil. At great sacrifice and cost, with the 
utmost anxiety and amidst imminent danger, he was snatched from the grasp 
of death, and buried (but alive) in a secret chamber which defied discovery. 
There she ministered to his wants, and cheered his despondency; and there 
the gratitude of the ardent cavalier soon took a yet conliees shape, and spoke 
in the tones of love. But even before it so spake, her own heart was moulded 
by an instinctive sympathy to hear; it had unconsciously throbbed for Wyvil. 
A suspicion that she loved the glorious-featured being she had saved darted 
across the innocent mind of Alice. She shrunk from visiting him in his drear 
and silent seclusion. She resented the suspicion—it was bold, wanslteny 
effrontery to love, herself unloved; and she prayed to be freed from suc 
imaginations, and resolved to drive out the thought (bitter-sweet, perhaps, as 
it was) for ever. But, says the eloquent narrator—“ Such thoughts are most 
insidious and subtle guests; and once admitted into the sanctuary of the 
human mind, can scarcely be ejected thence, but will creep forward—onward 
and forward still! till they have reached the shrine and altar of that wondrous 
temple, disguised, perhaps, and hidden under some specious mask, but still 
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unchanged and vigorously active; and at the last shake off this counterfeited 
semblance, and kindle the whole place with the full blaze of confessed and 
overmastering passion.” Alice ere she had well found out her own love, dis- 
covered Wyvil's. Wyyvil was a warm—almost a wild—a truly passionate 
love-maker. They embraced, as though they were to be but one being ever- 
more; and when, by the most hazardous paths and through accumulated 
difficulties, Wyvil escaped into France, so present was he to her far-seeing 
soul, that she hardly felt they were separated. In France, Wyvil was in 

ter peril that in England. There was a tyrant in his own breast more 
potent than the pitiless Protector. A dangerous and subtle element of his 
nature was there roused into action. His besetting weakness was vanity— 
the vanity of being first in all sen A which he would fain have 
dignified by the title of that ambition for which casual observers might mis- 
take it. An act of generous bravery had given him a claim upon the interest 
of the loveliest English lady attendant upon the fortunes of her exiled 
monarch at the court of Louis. We leave him for a moment exposed to the 
fascination of her smile, and return to a picture of Alice under the trials of 
absence. 

Alice had from infancy enjoyed the regards and the solicitude of a spotless and 
high-spirited relative, her cousin, Henry Chaloner, a colonel in Cromwell's 
service, the paragon of roundheads, the personification of all that was lofty, chi- 
valrous, and sincere, in the republican cause. From Chaloner, my with the 
apprehension of Marmaduke, had Alice concealed her lover; from her he 
could not so easily conceal his more than cousinly love. Rescuing her from 
the gripe of ruffians by whom she was beset, the bursting though strongly 
contralled heart of Chaloner gave forth the expression of its passion, and 
prayed for a return. Alas! there was gratitude, esteem, reverence, even, but 
these only, for him. All the rest—all that was most exquisite and inexpres- 
sible—was for Marmaduke, from whom she awaited, week by week, and 
month by month, tidings of truth and love—of truth, which only at distant 
intervals she would allow herself to doubt—of love which, if it should ever fail, 
must involve the failure of life also. And at last we learn that there were not 
so many radiant smiles on her bright face—* ‘There was not such a mirthful 
and continuous sunshine as had been wont to beam from all her sparkling 
features ; there was not such a bounding and elastic joy as used to manifest 
itself in every motion of her light fairy frame.” Yet she was the very soul 
of patience—of womanly heroism even. 

At length the absent lover wrote—the letter was intercepted—its contents 
proved that he had been concealed at Woolverton, and its venerable owner, 
with his devoted daughter, were banished from England, driven from their 
loved home, amidst the tears of friends and dependents, as a punishment for 
saving, in his vital need, the brave, the generous, the faithful Marmaduke. 

Forth they went to seek an asylum with a relation at the French court. 
Forth went Alice, comforted in her deep affliction with the thought that in 
banishment she should be nearer to Marmaduke. ‘The sweet hope turned to 
bitter despair. We left him exposed to a fascination which his vain, fickle, 
selfish, passionate temperament was without the power to resist. In Paris, 
the hunted wretch, whose life had been heroically saved by her on whom the 
penalty of expatriation for the deed had now fallen, was the admired of all 
admirers. She heard of him as the universal captivator; she saw him even 
the worshipping attendant upon beauty, herself unseen ;—until at last her own 
pure, and at first disbelieving ears, convinced her, not merely of his criminal 
infidelity in plighting vows to another, but of his indescribable baseness, in- 

titude, and infamy, in denying the existence of the passion he had professed 
or her. And this was her reward—hers. But revenge was offered her, in 
the attentions—the admiration of a whole court dazzled by her beauty, and 
charmed by a modesty so wonderfully rare, ially in that place and period. 
Marmaduke hears—and then sees. He beholds Alice—A lice the admired of 
the courtly multitude—Ais Alice! Deeper and deeper had his vain nature 
sunk in the worldly and the despicable ; but now, it was aroused, not by a 
es shame, but by a new instinct gf selfishness. He had the effrontery 
to up to her, in one of the paused of the dance, exclaiming, “ And has 
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not Mistress Selby one glance of recognition, one word of welcome, for an old 
friend ?” 

Throughout the night the sense of betrayal and desertion had intruded like 
a ghastly phantom in the midst of revelry and mirth ; but now— 


“ She turned her head round quickly, and, not now pale and haggard from | 
and close confinement, as when he plighted her his faith, but full of health and 
vigour, and high manly beauty, sumptuously attired, and seemingly in the highest 
spirits, Marmaduke stood before her. Her cheek, indeed her brow—nay, more, 
her neck and bosom, and all the smooth expanse of her fair shoulders, were 
suffused for a moment with a deep crimson blush; but her clear eye retained its 
natura! calmness, and her melodious voice did not falter, as she extended her hand 
to him frankly, and replied in French, to the words which he had spoken in their 
own language, in order that de Bellefonds, who was standing by her side, might 
not conceive himself excluded. ‘ Indeed, I have,’ she said; ‘I am sincerely glad to 
see you, and Monsieur de Bellefonds here can tell you that I asked after you from 
him, and expressed my joy at your well doing.’ 

“ * Well—you will dance with me,’ he added, ‘will you not? for I have very 
much to say to you, and more to ask. I can’t guess what brought you hither; 
come, they are standing up even now.’ 

“*T would with pleasure,’ she replied, ‘and I will, if you wish it, by and by; 
but for this time I am engaged to the count here!’ ‘ 

“ He looked at her steadfastly for a moment, and then said in English in a low 
voice, ‘ You are changed, Alice—you are changed. You have been flirting here 
with kings and dukes and barons, until you think a British gentleman beneath 
your notice.’ 

“ She gave him one look—one! fraught with the whole of her deep mind,—so 
mild, so tender, and yet at the same time so ineffably reproachful, that his eye sunk 
beneath it. ‘ Allons f she said, ‘ monsieur le comte, the dancers are arranged in their 
places,’ and with the words, she gave him her gloved hand, and passed onward. 

“* Beautiful creature!’ muttered Wyvil to himself; ‘more beautiful tenfold !’ 
and then he followed quickly after them, and said in French, as he overtook them, 
‘ The next dance, then—the next dance, Mistress Alice will be mine.’ 

“ * Certainly, if you wish it,’ she replied, and then the instruments burst forth 
with a loud symphony, and all the graceful forms started at once into quick motion.” 


The scene continued in the same spirit, the power with which womanly feeling 
was suppressed suggesting an = of that terrible one of Ford's, in the 
“ Broken Heart.” The effect was shewn in the after reflections of the bewil- 
dered and double-dealing betrayer. 


“* This girl,’ so ran his anxious meditation, ‘ this artless and unsophisticated girl! 
what can it mean? I do not understand. By Heaven! no regular town beauty accus- 
tomed for long years to all the homage, all the gay flattery of courts, could it 
more easily. So calm—so self-possessed—so graceful ! she have heard? Can 
she suspect? No!—no! itis not possible ; there would have been wrath, indignation, 
jealousy! No!—no! she could not so have met me—could not have so conversed 
with me, and that too touching Isabella, had she dreamed only that she was her rival, 
her successful rival! and yet in what—in what is there comparison or rivalry? In 
what? In nothing. She must—she shall be mine!’ And with the thought he 
sprang up from his chair, and began once more to stride with heavy and irregular 
steps to and fro the saloon, till he stopped once again and said aloud, ‘ And what 
then—what with Isabella? Her fiery, Spanish temper, when she shall find herself 
deserted !—there will be no restraint, no curb upon its fury !—no corslet that could 
ward off her sharp vengeance! And it was but to-day—this cursed day !—doubl 
cursed to-day! that I committed myself to her, beyond all retractation! And if 
could retract, would Alice hear me? There was no love in her cool eye, no con- 
sciousness either of injury endured, or of remaining tenderness, or of premeditated 
— All calm, as if we had been ever friends, more than friends never! Oh! 
Tam hedged about with toils on every side, beset, betrayed; thousands of devils! 
ruined—ay, ruined beyond hope! My estates forfeited—ay, and the very hope of 
their restoration gone—sold to the pestilent Jews—lost! lost! beyond redemp~ 
tion !” 

What followed? Influenced by mingled passions and abject wants, by 
vanity, by re-awakened passion, by the necessity of ‘repairing his ruined for- 
tunes, he threw himself at the feet of the Forsaken, renewed his false vows, 
and—when a word of truth, one word, might perchance have saved him— 
denied by solemn oaths the utterance of those,new vows, of that denial of his 
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first profession of passion, which his indignant and outraged victim had herself 
heat. The soul of Alice sickened at his infamy and meanness—she despised 
him, and she told him so—but (what is impossible to love in woman 5) she 
loved him still with all her heart. 

Alice, rendered an orphan by this cruel betrayal, was now herself dying. 
She sought her great revenge in her last moments. Bestowing on the despic- 
able Wyvil the wealth which could alone procure him the hand of the bright 
beauty for whom he had deserted her, Alice hoped to secure his reformation 
and happiness. He did not scruple to accept it; but standing at the altar, the 
witness of his marriage with her lovely and innocent rival, her emotions 
betrayed her; and the agonized bride discovered the heartlessness of the 
alliance she had so nearly formed. Wyvil was cast off in scorn when he 
seemed most secure; and ending his life miserably and in frenzy, only 
escaped a meeting from which, brave as he was, his soul shrunk, with the 
injured avenger of the wrongs of Alice. 

Amidst great admiration of the power with which this common story is 
wrought up into splendid romance, we turn to a few away of objection. 
Many readers, hurried on by the passionate earnestness of the narrative, will 
not pause to heed the exaggerated description and redundant epithet which 
are frequently observable. Several of the conflicts and death-struggles are 
open to a protest on the score of taste, however attractive they may be to the 
majority of romance-readers ; but the following, of a less ghastly character, 
will more conveniently shew what is meant :— 


“ The gorgeous light of an unclouded afternoon at Midsummer, was clothing the 
rich woods and grassy lawns in a resplendent robe of golden glory—the air was all 
alive and vocal with the hum of ten thousand glittering insects—the gardens were 
one glow of roses, with myriads of bright butterflies fluttering round their perfumed 
petals—the streams were rippling with a soft melody like woman’s laughter—earth, 
water, air were redolent of mirth and beauty; and as the slow and ponderous car- 
riage, which ee the old man and his daughter from the place of their birth, 
rolled as it were reluctantly over the smoothly gravelled road, it seemed to Alice 
as if the grinding wheels were crushing out the joys, the hopes, the very life of her 
young heart,” &c. 


Among the common-place tricks of art, may be noticed the practice (a popular 
one, we admit) of re-introducing a character at a given point, with an elaborate 
description of his person and costume ; so that, in some interesting situation, 
we are led to expect an entirely new comer, and it turns out to be an old 
acquaintance. These are small vices, it is true, but they are the less worth 
persisting in by such a writer as Mr. Herbert is. 

A more important defect in the construction of his present work, is the 
uniformity observed in giving each of his principal characters a claim upon 
some other on the score of saving life ! Mice has saved that of Marmaduke, 
who forsakes her—hence his ingratitude is heightened; Chaloner, who is 
rejected by Alice, has saved hers—hence, his claim to the love denied him 
seems to be advanced; Wyvil has saved Isabella—hence a tie is established in 
that quarter for similar uses. The characters compose a little Humane 
Society. Nevertheless, we confidently say, that in no society where humanity 
exists, can there be an atom of insensibility to the bold delineations of passion, 
and the forcible lessons of principle—the pictures of virtue, villany, and suffer- 
ing—to be found in Marmaduke Wyvil. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 


Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the Turkish or Osmanli Empire. By 
W. F. Ainsworth, F.G.S., &c. Cunningham and Mortimer.—The extent of 
the information, and the interest of the claims advocated in these pages are 
singularly disproportioned to the small size and low price of the work. The 
subject—the claims of the Christian aborigines of Turkish — upon 
civilized nations—falls properly into the a St of Mr. W. F. worth, 
who, it may be remembered, had in charge’the ition to the Chaldean 
Christians, from the Christian Knowledfe Society. object is to promote 
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the interests, both spiritual and temporal, ofa prostrate and often wronged and 
suffering people; and it appears that he rw to devote some monthly 
effort, in a se publication, to that philanthropic, though we fear not 
readily attainable purpose. His present view of the subject includes three 
divisions, and he severally treats of the claims of the aborigines, the existing 
condition and prospects of the Osmanli empire, and the aspect and position of 
the missionary enterprise in Western Asia. It may be ag to remind the 
reader, as the first step to awaken his interest, that the only right possessed by 
the Osmanli Turks to the rich and great countries (for the most part, Christian 
formerly) over which they rule, is that of conquest. They rose to power 
within the country, but they are not the aborigines of it. Mr. Ainsworth 
shews, we think, by bringing extensive reading and close arguinent to his aid, 
that there are many considerations affecting the welfare of these people which 
deserve to be entertained ; and he forcibly advances the suggestion which was 
once laid before parliament, of the necessity of giving protection to our Pro- 
testant brethren in the East. The French have long since taken under their 
protection the Roman Catholics of Turkey. But of course nothing in the 
way of permanent security and advancement could be effected, but by all sects 
and classes of Christians in the East making common cause, and exhibiting in 
practice the brotherhood which should be the bond of their faith. Our zealous 
advocate perceives in the establishment of Protestant sees in the Mediterranean 
and at Jerusalem, a circumstance which tends strongly to increase confidence 
in the proximate regeneration of the East. That he himself has enthusiasm, 
as well as confidence, is seen in a passage of considerable power, which we 
here subjoin :— 


“ As it has been said that there are stars so distant, that though their light has 
been travelling towards us ever since the creation, it has never yet reached us, so 
there are meanings in God’s dispensations, a light in events long past, which, 
through our imperfection of moral vision, or the thick medium through which we 
have to judge, may not yet have broken upon us, and may not, indeed, till far in 
the bosom of eternity. The meaning of the brazen serpent in the wilderness was 
not seen till the Son of Man was lifted up on the cross; the purpose of David's 
education as a shepherd was not read till the publication of the Book of Psalms. 
There was a meaning in that three years’ drought and famine in the time of Elijah, 
in the reign of Ahab, in the land of Judea, not known even to the church of God till 
the general epistle of James, after the crucifixion of our Saviour. An event like that 
of Bunyan’s imprisonment for thirteen years had a meaning that could not be seen 
by that generation, indeed is but beginning to be known now, after the translation 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ into more than twenty languages. An event in a 
still greater cycle of dispensations, like the banishment of the puritans to America, 
had a meaning which we are now only beginning to comprehend. And lastly, 
circumstances like those which threw the key of the Mediterranean into the pos- 
session of a Protestant power, did the same with Malta—the bridge between the 
Oriental and the Occidental world—and, finally, opened one of the antique gates 
of Christendom to the same nation, can only be understood when those future 


events have begun to march by in succession, for which those previous steps of 
God's providence are so evidently taken.” 


SLEEPING AND DREAMING. 


Mens Corporis,a Treatise on the Operations of the Mind in Sleep. By 
Fountain Hastings Elwin, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. Parker —The best thing, 
rhaps, ever said about sleep was uttered by Sancho, when he called down 
lessings on the man who first invented it. “It wraps one all over like a 
cloak,” is said with a sense of the exact truth, and a rich experience of comfort 
and coziness, exalting the Mar ag ws into something poetical. 


The vets, it must be admitted, however, in their way, have beaten Sancho 
as much in other high qualities, as he may have excelled them in homeliness, 
when apostrophizing “ tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ;” and then 
above all, there are, as sleep’s attendants, the dreams which are the poet's 
realities, the world of his own creation, from which he is ever loath to wake 
to the substantiality of a flinty couch, a thorny path, a hard-hearted gene- 
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ration, and perhaps, ultimately, a cold marble monument—provided he is 
lucky, and no dean-and-chapter interfere to prevent its erection. 

And truly it may well happen, that the encomiums which, from Shakspeare 
down to the very latest sonnetteer, our poets have lavished upon sleep— 
that the dreams wherein, with eyes sealed up, they have beheld forms and 
colours of such exquisite and enduring beauty—should have abounded in that 
quarter at all times, seeing that civilized nations have so long been prone to 
keep their poetical functionaries scant of food ; and that, according to the treatise 
before us, in such scantiness is the treasure of a Ma be very frequently 
found. ‘To speak rather in the key of the physician than the metaphysician, 
when the stomach is quite empty the head overflows. 

“ Those,” says Mr. Elwin, in this learned and thoughtful work—* those 
who have undergone great pain and suffering from starvation are said to 
describe their dreams as being peculiarly beautiful. Some persons have sub- 
mitted to deprivation of food for the express purpose of inducing dreams of a 
poetic nature, and have, by their own statements, been rewarded by an abun- 
dance of dreams peculiarly brilliant and enchanting, infinitely more so than 
at any other time. It is singular that dreaming should be possible during the 
severest pains of hunger, and still more so that under such circumstances they 
should be of any other kind than distressing.” 

It is fortunate, however, as well as singular ; and since starvation and ima- 
ginative beauty are so intimately allied, standing indeed almost in the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect, it would be not exactly undesirable, that some of 
the rich and worldly starvers of the sons of literature should be themselves 
converted, by this very natural and easy process of —— into poets. ‘There 
would be poetical justice in it, at all events. Cut off the supplies at Love- 
grove's, stop the ever-flowing tide of good things at the door of the London 
Tavern, and what cantos of prime new town-made verse would pour in upon 
our publishers, whilst every “ poet’s corner” of the press would daily, nightly, 
and weekly run over in rhyme. 

Most cordially do we hope that Mr. Elwin, to whom we are here indebted 
for much curious information relative to sleeping and dreaming, has not found 
it at all necessary to deny himself corporal comforts in order to qualify himself 
for an investigation of the Mens Corporis. We trust, in the most grateful 
spirit, that the intellectual quality of his subject was not of such a nature as 
wholly to preclude mutton, or to render plain foggy air the sole delicacy of the 
season. e will rather suppose that there may be something after all in the 
old theory which Dryden expounds, by the lips (so to speak) of Dame Partlet, 
with such characteristic force and clearness :-— 


“ This yellow fall that in the stomach floats 
Engenders all these visionary thoughts ; 
When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 
Red dragons and red beasts in sleep we view, 
For humours are distinguish’d by their hue. 
From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 
And bem and hornets with their double wings. 
Choler adust congeals our blood with fear ; 
Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 
In sanguine, airy dreams, aloft we bound ; 
With rheums oppress’d, we sink in rivers drown’d. 
More I could say, but thus conclude my theme— 
The dominating humour makes the dream.” 


Many persons never dream at all—they will find enough in this work to make 
them strongly desirous of the ion of the faculty. It would be like losing 
one of the essential senses to be without it—a faculty only less precious than 
urna ge Bx Those who can and do d will discern, both in a 
literary and philosophical sense, much to interest in the opinions which 
Mr. Elwin has here, from remote as well as from more familiar sources, drawn 
together, and-in the sagacity and knowledge with which he has supported his 
own. His aim includes an inquiry ingé’the nature of mind, and the sensative 
and insensative states, the mental action in each of these conditions, the period 
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of transition, the construction of mind, the moral power and free will, with an 
examination of various opinions concerning the nature of mind and instinct. 
Through the discussions into which these various sections lead him, it would 
be vain to follow our guide, however intelligent ; but there is sufficient in his 
matter to reward the philosophic inquirer. There is an obscurity, we confess, 
not unallied to the doziness of the subject, pervading some of his reasonings 
and speculations ; but the work, nevertheless, is manifestly the performance of 
a ous student, trained to habits of patient investigation, and gifted with 
much natural acuteness. 
Experience renders the following passage one of universal interest :— 


“ We are sometimes alarmed in our dreams by supposed danger, and are con- 
scious of making an exertion to save ourselves, but yet without success. At the 
moment of the anticipated danger, the terror is often so great as to awake us. For 
instance, it is no uncommon occurrence to dream of being pursued by wild beasts : 
we distinctly see their approach, and endeavour to escape by running away, or by 
climbing to some secure place : but every effort to move seems to be in vain; we 
are unable to exert ourselves. Usually no cause appears to prevent our escape; no 
object is seen to restrain the urgent attempts to save ourselves by flight from the 
pursuing animals; but yet every limb is paralyzed—every effort is in vain. The 
cause of this peculiar state of mental action may be thus explained. The remem- 
brance, and consequently the apparent reality, in sleep, of our ideas of touch, are 
not so vivid as those of vision. We see distinctly the objects of our terror, but 
the memory does not bring before the mind the idea of the sensation of touch, and 
consequentiy we cannot imagine the sensation of running or climbing, which 
would ensue upon that remembrance. The clearness with which the memory re- 
produces before the mind the ideas of past time, formed by the sensation of vision, 
causes those ideas of imagined vision to be peculiarly powerful ; the contrary is 
the case with the sense of touch; thus the imagined sense of touch will be less 
clear and distinct than the imagined sense of vision; and when compared with it, 
as in the supposed scene, will, for that reason, produce confusion in the mind of 
the dreamer. In the waking state, the mind is accustomed to the usual and inva- 
riable distinctness of the different sensations ; and no confusion arises in the mind, 
because each sense operates uniformly and without any apparent variation, In 
sleep, the remarkable clearness of visual imagination increased by the vividness 
and intensity of the mental action peculiar to that state, renders the scenes pre- 
sented to the mind's eye of the dreamer to be apparently as real as if they were 
viewed in open day. But it is not so with the sense of touch. Thus one sense is 
in its action as if perfect ; the other scarcely acts, or but imperfectly. The usual 
antecedent to vision, the object seen, excites sensation ; the usual antecedent to 
touch, the ground which is trodden, or the weapon which is handled, causes no 
sensation. The dreamer is in the same condition as if during the waking state he 
has lost the sense of touch, but retains that of vision.” 


STRUGGLES IN CIRCASSIA. 


The Circassian Chief ; a Romance of Russia, by William H. G. Kingston, 
Esq. 3 vols. R. Bentley.—Russian subjects, introduced into English litera- 
ture, have generally an unpopular air; and the inconsiderate but prejudiced 
reader is apt to turn from a romance laid in that almost illimitable land, as 
from a topic rather chilling than exciting. But of course it very frequently 
happens that the objection is of the most superficial order; and in some 
especial instances, it has been the triumph of Russian history or legend to 
furnish scenes as attractive, and stories as popular and memorable, as those of 
sunnier and more auspicious climes. 

The work before us, however, might more properly, perhaps, have been 
styled a Circassian romance ; for whatever in its personages and pictures may 
be most calculated to allure and to fix the attention of all who take up the 
work, to interest temporarily or permanently to instruct, undou is 
associated more with Circassian than with Russian life and scenery. i 
however, is of little eee Bera ep long as the’ interest and the instruction 
aforesaid are secured—and on this point we undertake to answer confidently 
in the Chief's behalf. 
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This work is of a highly romantic character, yet there are some reasons 
why it might almost be regarded as a veritable chapter of modern history. 
Conspiracies similar to that which forms a striking portion of the contents will 
be found in nearly every work relating to Russia; events such as compose the 
exciting and glorious incidents of the contest here depicted, are of actual oc- 
currence ; while the characters are, for the most part, real personages, who 
were, and, perhaps, still are, playing their parts on the stage of life; and we 
are told to number among them not only Arslan Gherrii, the heroic, Hadji 
Guz Bey, the sagacious and the brave, but besides others who here fi 
honourably among the Circassians, Selem, the undaunted, the ae 
and the enlightened—a noble character, nobly sustained through many trials 
and prodigious enterprises. 

The course of the events here related does not admit of our following it 
closely ; nor should we be just to the characters—many of which have much in 
common, or partake at least, of general characteristics—by drawing them 
apart from the narrative, and exhibiting them separately. But so much of the 
story as relates to the fortunes of the leading persons may be told in a few 
words. 

Selem, a noble Circassian youth, who, with his mother, had been carried off 
by a Russian baron, of brutal temper and disposition, is brought up as the 
nobleman’s son, and heir to his wealth, when the youth discovers his relation- 
ship to the “ strange lady,” the victim of his reputed father’s cruelty, just as 
she is sinking under it. From boyhood, every thought and feeling of his had 
been in violent opposition to those prevalent among the Russian nobility—all 
his hopes, all his aspirations, had pointed to great enterprises, by which public 
liberty might be gained, and enlightenment be diffused among the obscured 
and trampled many. The various elements of his character now work together 
to this end; and escaping from numerous snares and dangers, through 
difficulties that only serve to increase the ardour of his resolves, he determines 
to swell the now-awakened cry of Circassian independence, and to sacrifice 
every advantage of a courtlier life to the hope of raising up his oppressed and 
injured country. He discovers, in the pursuit of this intention, his father and 
sister, and cements a generous friendship with a noble Polish youth, his 
fellow-student and warrior, by seeing him united to the matchless maid. 

The fortunes of another youthful pair, of a far more melancholy and tragic 
dye, add to the interest of the great patriotic struggle, which Selem now 
virtually leads, and which in a succession of battle-scenes and heroic enter- 
ae is pictured in a life-like form. But is Selem fighting alone, with no 

ride save his country! None. He is attended through many scenes of toil 
and of excitement, by a devoted ,a youth beautiful and brave, who would 
risk life hourly, and lose it (if that might be) as often, to ward the lightest 
blow from the honoured head of the Circassian. ‘The in turn has his 
attendant, devoted in like manner to him; nor is it until by a shower of 
Russian musketry the page and his follower are laid dead side by side, that 
their story is known—that the beautiful and intrepid is Azila, a famous 

psy girl, though of noble birth, who, borne up by love alone, has followed 
the steps of Selem; while, animated by a ion warm and enduring even as 
hers, a gipsy youth, wandering like herself from the far districts of the Zin- 
gani people, for her sake perished in the selfsame fiery shower. 


“ Selem wus the ground, endeavouring to stanch the blood which flowed 
from many wounds in the breast of his page. He tore open his vest ; his heart 
turned sick with horror and grief as he discovered a woman's form. He leant over 
it with deep grief. The veil which so long had obscured them was torn from his 
eyes. He knew the features of Azila. In a moment he pent tee J of her 
deep unswerving love, constant to the last through trials, hardships, neglect. 
He felt her heart, to discover if it yet beat. He tried to himself that her 
yet warm breath fanned his cheeks ; but it was in vain. A faint smile still 

on her features; but no throb answered to his touch, The dark blood ed 
slowly from the wounds; her heroic, her loving, spirit had fled; Azila was dead! 
None of the chiefs, not even Selem’s father, approached him. They had witnessed 


the scene, and read the sad story at a glance, Long did he bend, in deep agony, 
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over that inanimate form. He was aroused by the Russian deserter. ‘Think you 
not, young chief, that I, too, have cause for grief? Remember you not how I loved 
that fair and noble girl? Do you notknowme? ‘ Yes, yes, I know you now, my 
friend,’ answered Selem, recognising in the stranger the gipsy chief who had aided 
his escape from Russia, the reputed father of Azila. ‘ You have, indeed, deep cause 
to grieve for your daughter.’ ‘ Except that she sprung from my race, she is not my 
daughter, though I loved her more than one. See, two of my race I have lost to- 
day most cruelly murdered ;’ and he pointed to the body of Javis, which he had also 
brought off on the horse of one of the slain troopers. ‘She, too, murdered by 
her own father, though he knew it not till too late, when madness seized his brain ; 
and yon poor youth, he also deserves our pity, for I know his deep, yet hopeless, 
love for Azila, for whose sake he followed you.’ ‘ What say you, my old friend ?’ 
said Selem, rising from the ground whereon he had been kneeling. ‘By what 
etrange fortane came you to learn so horrid a tale? and what wonderful chance 
conducted you hither at this moment?’ ‘It may seem extraordinary that I am 
here; and yet such was the decree of fate, when first we met beneath my tent in 
Russia. You were the unconscious instrument of “wt ig ty hither; and yet, 
from the remotest period of time, this event was destined. The latest cause was 
this: it was discovered that I had aided in your escape from Russia, when I and 
all my tribe, who could be found, were seized and condemned to serve in the ranks 
of the Russian army of the Caucasus. Azila’s history, I alone, with the dwarf 
Ladislau, have known from her birth. He was another cause ofthese events. As you 
remember well, the Baron always made him his butt, treating him with contumely, 
little thinking what deep feelings of hatred and revenge rankled in the bosom of 
the diminutive being. A lovely girl of our race, whose sweet voice enraptured the 
proudest nobles of Moscow, won the haughty Baron’s heart; and, dazzled by his 
rank and wealth, she consented, at an unhappy moment, to exchange her liberty to 
become the slavish wife of a tyrannical master. She soon pined for her freedom, 
regretting the miserable lot she had madly chosen; and, as her husband’s admira- 
tion of her charms wore away, he treated her with cruelty and neglect. Yet 
jealous feelings, at the same time, possessed the tyrant’s breast; and he began to 
look with an eye of suspicion on an innocent daughter she had just borne him. 
The broken-hearted wife of the Baron died ; and Ladislau, to revenge himself on 
his tyrant, brought away his child, and delivered her to me, making me swear 
never to reveal her history till his death, and that I heard of ere I left Russia. To 
rescue her from a life of thraldom and neglect, I determined to keep her as my 
own daughter, bringing her up with all the accomplishments I could well find 
means to bestow. She became all I could wish in mind and person, wreathing 
herself round my heart as much as any child of my own could do; and when she 
once visited my tents, she seemed so to enjoy the wild freedom of our lives, that I 
could not again part from her, intending, however, on Ladislau’s death, to make 
her father recognise her, and restore her to her proper rank and fortune. When 
you came to my tents, knowing that you were not her brother, I hoped in some 
way, through your means, to accomplish my purpose ; little thinking how deep was 
the love which had sprung up in the sweet girl’s bosom for you.’” 


The heart of Selem feeling its loss, feels now how it could have repaid such 
a love; and moved by ionlover feelings than he had ever yet known, he 
swears to devote all the purposes of his soul with a yet steadier and holier zeal 
to the cause of his beloved country. For this alone he lives now, and this 
object to the close of the struggle he undauntedly pursues. 

But rejoicing in Circassian success, and cordially joining in the philan- 
thropic wish that Circassia may not share the fate of Poland; sympathizing 
with the admiration won by the deeds of the young chief, and si hing for the 
heroic lost ones whose memory is embalmed herein, we yet feel above all 
moved and affected by the fate of the admirable Azila—beautiful in mind, 
rich in endowments, brave in innocence, lovely in all outward shews—and we 
close the book, convinced that the writer is more than the lively and sparkling 
narrator of a noble struggle for independence ; more than the bold and easy 
ne of manners and customs not familiar to the majority ; more than the 
c escriber of general character and the retailer of romantic events, dark crimes, 
and chivalrous aspirations ;—he has added another exquisite example to the list 
of masterly delineations of feminine fortitude, constancy, and devotion. 




















































OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


THE RHINE. 


The Rhine, from the French of Victor Hugo. By D. M. Aird. A flood 
of war and a flood of peace—having upon its ranges of hills oak-trees on one 
side, and vine-trees on the other—signifying strength and joy! Such are 
the terms in which Hugo pictures the Rhine, It flows, says he, from Con- 
stance to Rotterdam—from the country of eagles to the village of herrings— 
from the city of popes, of councils, and of eeprers, to the counter of the mer- 
chant and the citizen—from the great Alps themselves, to that immense body 
of water which we term Ocean ! 

Let us look once more in his descriptive mirror. For Homer the Rhine 
existed not ; for Virgil it was only a frozen stream, frigora Rheni; for Shak- 
speare it was the “beautiful Rhine ;” for «as it is, and will be, till the day 
when it shall become the grand question of Europe, a picturesque river, the 
resort of the unemployed of Ems, of Baden, and of Spa. And yet again we 
must turn to his chronicle of its glories. The Rhine has had four dis- 
tinct phases,—first, the antediluvian epoch, volcanoes; second, the ancient 
historical epoch, in which Cesar shone ; third, the marvellous epoch, in which 
Charlemagne triumphed ; fourth, the modern historical epoch, when Germany 
wrestled with France, when Napoleon held sway. 

In all these, at least in the three post-diluvian epochs, there is an abundance 
of every kind of high interest to kindle the memory, to excite the research, 
and to inspire the faculties of such a writer as Victor Hugo, and well we 
remember the curiosity which was directed to the subject when it was first 
connected with his name. But that part of it which was called “the conclu- 
sion,” hung like a heavy cloud upon the work; French prejudice was too 
much for English literary enthusiasm; and amongst us, where its author 
has been ever so eminently applauded, he found in this case but a mixed 
audience. 

Happily, Mr. Aird was among the scholars and men of judgment, who 
discerned the merit of the work through its heavy and intolerable defect, and 
found out its capability of giving delight, notwithstanding its tendency to 
offend. He has consequently devoted his efforts to the good work of preserv- 
ing to us in an English form all that was worthy of preservation in any; and 
we now have in a neat, compact, and prettily illustrated volume, a series of 
letters descriptive of an excursion up the Rhine, in which a man of original 
genius, a mighty master of the picturesque, and a reveller among the lore 
whereon the wisest of poets and philosophers most delight to feed, seeks every 
moment for fresh subjects to paint, and fresh themes to descant upon right 
eloquently. Mr. Aird has, consequently, rendered us all a service. Every 
lover of Victor Hugo's writing will thank him for what he has done; and 
every tourist, to whom this pattern of guide-books will prove invaluable, will 
gratefully give him a blessing. 





EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCES IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Tales of the Colonies; or, the Adventures of an Emigrant. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley.—This work is “ edited by a late Colonial Magistrate ;” 
the authorship of it is concealed. It does not require the stamp of any autho- 
rity, however respectable, to give authenticity to its general statements, or 
graphic force to its various and truth-coloured pictures. The editor, termina- 
ting a rather fierce assault upon our home-system of government —_Z 
and the poor-laws in particular, testifies to the accuracy of the descriptions he 
introduces ; and the reader soon finds himself in a position to do the same 
thing were it needful. “Tales,” however, is scarcely the word to prepare us 
for the account of actual life, however marvellous, which is here given ; nor 
is “ the Colonies,” a term less likely to mislead. The great scene here is 
Van Diemen’s.. Land in all its diversities, and the tales consist merely in a 
narrative of what is manifestly personal,experience. In place of a critical 
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account of the work, we must offer a recommendation to the reader—it is, 
that he will procure the volumes, and peruse for himself. He will be largely 
rewarded, both in amusement and information. He will meet at the very 
outset with a settler worth knowing, if it were only for the advantage of 
meeting in his company a farming man from Shropshire, one Mr. Crab, who, 
cutting a figure that defies both pen and pencil (having been stripped and 
dressed up again, not re-dressed, by the bush-rangers), pours out all his honest 
old soul in abuse of Van Diemen, and ae thing Van Diemenish. We can 
offer but seant specimens of the prodigiously natural and pleasant humour of 
this personage ; but the following, which relates to the land, may gee” Ss 
moral into agricultural quarters, while it conveys amusement into all. e 
should premise that the date is about 1816—even Crab would talk differently 
at the present day. 


“*What system of farming,’ said I, ‘do they follow most in this country? 
‘System? Bless you, you don’t suppose they follow any system here. The way 
they go on is quite disgusting to me; they know no more of farming than a 
Londoner. They don’t know how to grow anything.’ ‘No wheat? ‘Yes, they 
do grow wheat—such as it is.’ ‘Barley?’ ‘Yes; barley.’ ‘Oats?’ ‘ Not seen 
much oats; however, I believe they can grow.’ ‘ Potatoes?” ‘Oh—plenty of 
potatoes.’ * Vegetables?—cabbages, peas, beans, and sacl like?’ ‘ Yes; I can’t 
say but they can grow ‘em; but they're too large to please me, and I’m sure they 
grow too quick ; besides, it stands to reason that things can’t grow properly with 
the soil just disturbed as it’s done here. A man in my country would be ashamed 
to call it digging. And then to see what they call a field of wheat! I call it a field 
of stumps! And where there’s no stumps they don’t do much better. They just 
put the plough once through it, and there lies the sod turned up with the grass 
growing on it; and then a weaver chap, or a London pickpocket, comes with the 
seed in a bag, and oh, my eyes, how I laughed! he flings it about as if he was feed- 
ing the chickens; and then another chap comes with a large branch of a tree, drawn 
by a couple of oxen, and he sweeps the grain about, and that they call harrowing! 
aud when that's done they just leave it.’ ‘And what becomes of it?’ * Oh, first 
the cockatoos get a good bellyful, and then the parrots and magpies have a peck at 
it. But it comes up at last.’ ‘ Well, that’s something.’ ‘ Yes—maybe—but it 
oughtn’t to come up done in that slovenly way. It’s a shame to waste good seed 
so. And then when they do get a bit of land a little—no, not in order—but out of 
disorder, how they do work it, dear me! What do you think a sort of cockney 
chap said to me at Pitt-water, for I've been over there? Says I to him, ‘Friend,’ 
says I, * how often do you let your land lie fallow in these parts? ‘ Fallow,’ says 
he, ‘What's that?’ ‘You're a pretty chap to be a farmer,’ said I, ‘not to know 
what lying fallow means. Why lying fallow means letting the land rest a bit to 
recover itself for another crop.” ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘ our land in this place never lies 
‘fallow,’ as you call it; we just put the same crop in every year. There—that 
field has wn wheat for eleven years.’ * What! have you had the cruelty,’ said I, 
*to put wheat on that bit of land for eleven years?’ ‘ To be sure I have,’ said he, 
‘and shall grow wheat on it for eleven years longer, if I live.’ Master, you might 
have knocked me down with a feather; I never before heard anything so horrid. 
I felt sure at once, that no good was to be done in a country where creatures 
harrow with branches of trees, and treat their land so cruelly. But it was worse 
than that when I came to look more into it. I know you wont believe it; they'll 
never believe it of me when I get back to Shropshire. This very bit of land, that 
I've told you of, that the creature grew corn on for eleven year without stopping, 
never had—no—not so much as a handful of manure the whole eleven year. t 
do you think of that? Would any Christian farmer in England treat his land so?’ 
Why, it’s against nature!’ I now began to understand the sort of man I had to 
deal with ; one of those obstinate sons of the soil who cannot be made to understand 
that it is possible to carry on farming in any other way than the way which they 
have been accustomed to; and whose prejudices against innovation are so strong, 
that they will not believe in the trath of what they see with their own eyes, and 
wring everything from its true bearing to the backing up of their own notions.” 


Whether to the sen gh or the stay-at-home, the freshness, vigour, and 
novelty of these colonial revelations will provide a rich store of interest, in- 


struction, and pleasure. The work is animated throughout—full of adventure 
and story, capitally told. 
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JOHN MANESTY, 
The Liverpool (Merchant. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LETTER AND THE MYSTERY.—-JOHN MANESTY DEPARTS FOR THE WEST 
INDIES.—-A CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE NEPHEW AND THE CLERK. 


As usual, quietness reigned in the apparently immovable household 
of Pool Lane. The uncle pursued the unvarying tenour of his way. 
The nephew’s suit with Mary Stanley appeared to have made no other 
progress than that of a more frequent dispatch of bouquets from 
Wolsterholme. I am sorry that I cannot afford my fair readers a 
more earnest love tale; but I beg them to consider that it is ruled in 
all the books that the course of true love never doth run smooth, and 
that the most matter-of-fact writers of anything pretending to romance 
will not be able to find material for their trade, unless there be some- 
thing to ruffle the waters on which the bark of the story is wafted. In 
this case there was nothing. ‘“ I loved her and I was beloved,” might 
have been the motto of their ring; but having said that, all is said. 
What they hoped, it would be hard to tell; but there is always in such 
_ ease an angel in prospect, who, down swooping from the sky, is at 
some time, not fixed by the authorities, to set everything to rights. 

It seemed, in fact, as if nothing could have disturbed the repose of 
that tranquil establishment. Fortune had decreed otherwise. One 
morning, when the London letters were delivered, amongst them came 
a missive, uncouth of form, and all but hieroglyphical of superscription. 
Manesty hastily opened it; and after the most hurried glance at its 
contents, flung it down again upon the table. 

“ Dead!” said he—* dead!—what a fool!” 

“Of whom are you speaking, uncle?” asked Hugh, astonished at 
such unusual emotion. ‘‘ Who is dead?” 

“ Dead!” said the uncle. ‘“ Yes! he is dead”—as he read the letter 
again, dwelling upon every character as if it deserved the perusal of a 
life. “It is no——, it is nobody, nephew, of whom you know any- 
thing. We all must die. Let us hope that he died in the Lord, He 
was an old friend of mine.” 

He left his unfinished breakfast, and remained shut up in his private 
closet for more than three hours alone. When he emerged upon 
"Change, nobody could have discerned any alteration in his manner, or 
conjectured that anything had occurred to derange him. The eye of 
his nephew had, however, perceived that something had broken in 
upon the calm current of his usual equanimity, and he referred in the 
first place to the books, to find if they contained the name of any cor- 
respondent, whose death might affect the firm or grieve his uncle. He 
found none. 

Foiled in this quest, he went to consult Robin Shuckleborough, 
who, for more than thirty years, had been head clerk of the house, and 
who knew all the secrets of the establishment, and most of those of 
them who belonged to it. 

N2 
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“ Master Hugh,” said Robin, “I knew your uncle before you were 
born, and he is not a man who likes his affairs to be pried into. But 
I do think that there is something in that estate of Wolsterholme that 
I could never fathom the bottom of. However, it is no business of 
mine; and mark you, Master Hugh, let it be no business of yours. 
L suppose somebody is dead of the Wolsterholmes, and that is the 
news he heard. He hated them mortally, and was raging enough 
about it, quiet as he looks now; but that was all before your time, Mr. 
Hugh. 1 recollect your grandfather, in whose mouth you would not 
think butter would melt—he was so mild and easy—mad as a baited 
bull at Preston Cross, when Miss Hannah—don’t be angry, Mr. Hugh 
—went over to Wolsterholme House. She was a pretty girl, then, 
and, indeed, she was not much more than a girl to the end of her life, 
poor lady; and your uncle was sent after her, and farther beyond than 
Yorkshire, for your grandfather sent him to follow her to the planta- 
tions, to bring her back—but what was the use? The young people 
were determined on the match, and the *y had it. ~A troubled man was 
your unele when he brought you back, and nobody beside—and he 
took to business. Hard and stern has he stuck to it ever since. We 
know, Mr. Hugh, who was that pet sister, and there is no use of saying 
who is that pet sister’s son. 

** My mother’s life and death,” said Hugh, hastily, “‘ were, I believe, 
unfortunate—but of that I do not wish to speak. Whose death do you 
think has thus so visibly dis turbed my uncle?’ 

“In plain truth, then,” said Robin, “I know not. No name is in 
the books, the instant hanging of the owner of which could for a 
moment disconcert us. But passing from the dead, is no one alive 
who plays some discomposing part over the mind of some younger 
person connected with the firm?” 

Hugh was two-and-twenty, and at two-and-twenty people will 
blush. So Hugh did. 

* Never mind,” said the old man, “ it is all safe with me; but I 
could guess something when Dick-o'Joe’s-o’Sammy’s-o’Jock’s was 
sent special upon Spanker, down to Runcorn, with a large bundle of 
the latest fiddlededees of ladies’ rattletraps hot from London; and when 
Jem o’Jenny’ s was packed off at a rate to break his neck on the 
governor's own white-legged nag to Wolsterholme, to ride fifty miles, 
and bring back soine rubbishing roses, better than which could have been 
bought in St. John’ s market for half-a-dozen pence; and when——” 

“ Nonsense!” said Hugh, half angry, half smiling—* Nonsense, 
Robin—you are an old fool ” 

* At all events,” said Robin, “Iam not a young one. And when,” 

continued he, taking up the thread of his interrupted disecourse—* and 
when the plum-coloured satin suit, which came down from Joseph 
Fletchings and Co., of Lombard Street, London, consigned, not to our 
house, but tg that of a common carrier in Lime Street, Joe Buggins, 
and a notorious rogue he is, to say nothing of the one-and-twopence 
extra it cost, whic +h would have be en saved if sent in the regular way 
to Pool Lane, besides the risk of the goods; and I thought 
* And I thought,” said Hugh, laughing, “that you need not have 
made any inquiries about it. But what can have'so manifestly annoyed 
my unele ?” muttered he, as he returned to his desk. 
“A few hours sufficed to explain. On the next morning, contrary 
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to the established custom, he was summoned before breakfast into his 
uncle’s presence. Some vague and indefinite thoughts that this sum- 
mons might be in some hostile way connected with Mary Stanley, filled 
him with dread, which was most agreeably dispelled when he found 
that his uncle’s business related to Brooklyn Royal. 

“ This West India property,” said Manesty, “ thrown upon me by 
chance, and accepted sorely against my will, has involved me, every 
hour since I was connected with it, in fresh and fresh annoyance. 
Here, I find, that my unlucky partner has so managed matters, that 
nothing but utter ruin is to follow, unless I go in person to remedy 
the fruits of his absurd and unbusinesslike arrangements. Speaking 
to him, even if he would give himself the trouble of attending to me, 
is useless, as he is scarcely ever sober. Every one with whom he has 
dealt appears to be a bankrupt or a swindler. You know how his 
accounts stand in our books; and things are even worse with him 
than, for his worthy father’s sake, Ivhave let you know: what they 
are, then, in the islands, you may guess. There is, in short, no chance 
but my personal appearance and exertions to set this crooked matter 
straight. It is more annoying than you may conjecture. Here am I, 
Hugh, for one-and-twenty years living in Liverpool, and never during 
that time one-and-twenty days at a stretch absent from it, and I contess 
that the idea of a West Indian voyage is anything but comfortable. I 
must do it, however, or look upon this unfortunate estate as lost. I start 
to-morrow evening for London.” 

“ ‘To-morrow, uncle!” said Hugh—* so soon ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Manesty, “to-morrow. I am afraid it may interfere 
with a certain fishing excursion; but that may wait. Now,” added 
he, with great seriousness of manner, which an attempt at a smile had 
for a moment interrupted—‘ now, Hugh, my dear nephew, I can 
confide everything to your zeal, talent, and integrity. You will find 
full instructions in my letter-book, and you may implicitly rely on 
Robert Shuckleborough, who knows intimately all the mechanical parts 
of our business. ‘There are some private papers of mine, should any- 
thing unforeseen occur”—(he dwelt upon these words with peculiar 
emphasis, and, after a short pause, repeated them)—* should any- 
thing unforeseen occur, which will be found in my old oak cabinet 
in the garden-room at Wolsterholme. I shall go over there before I 
depart for London, arrange the papers in order, and leave with you 
the key.” 

‘Is not this, uncle, a sudden call?” 

“A call, my nephew,” replied Manesty, “fora longer journey may 
be made upon us more suddenly. Would that I could as readily and 
easily prepare for that journey as for this !” 

A silence followed on the part of both—it was broken by the uncle. 

‘“‘ Hugh,” saidhe, ‘on your personal honour and mercantile abilities 
I can surely depend. From one besetting sin of our north country 
youth I know you will wholly refrain, and I hope that disgrace of any 
kind will never be mixed up with your name. I am not at heart as 
harsh as I seem to the world. I shall not, I trust, be unreasonable 
in your eyes. Let me, then, only say this—I am sure that every 
lady with whom you are acquainted is worthy of honour and respect, 
but there is noneed of haste in selecting any among them as a partner 
for life. I shall be some months absentg* you will give me your word 
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as—what you called yourself a few days ago—a gentleman, that no- 
thing of that kind is decided in my absence.” 

‘The young man gave the expected assent with a tear in his eye, but 
with more softness in his heart towards his rugged kinsman than he 
had ever felt before. The preparations for departure were made in 
the same businesslike style as everything else, and when in about ten 
days afterwards the Bonny Jane bent her bows from Gravesend, on 
her way towards Kingston, she bore upon her deck the unexpected 
freight of the portly form of Solid John Manesty. 

“So he has gone!” said Robin Shuckleborough. ‘“ Manesty 
and Co. has sailed for Antigua—Manesty and Co. walking no more 
about Liverpool with his broad-brimmed hat, and snuff-coloured 
breeches ! I was at Change to-day, and it looked quite lonesome 
without Manesty and Co. At the stand, by the corner of the old 
window, where Manesty and Co. stood, nobody went up. I should 
not wonder if somebody went down. I mention no names, but man 
a bill is displaced when John Manesty’s desk is shut. God grant that 
he has got safe to London—it is a dangerous journey—and got safely 
out of it, too—for it is a perilous place! It was the spoiling of Dick 
Hibblethwaite. Mr. Hugh, ten years ago, he was as good and as mild as 
yourself, and now what is he ? Broken down to nothing. You would 
not take his bill at seven and a half ;—to think of that, of a bill with 
the name of Richard Hibblethwaite written across it coming to that !” 

“1 don’t think,” said Hugh, “that my uncle is under any danger, 
from the temptations of London or the perils of the way.” 

“Nor I,” said the clerk ; “ but this I do know, that when the cat’s 
away, the mice will play—and that, as I see your plum-coloured 
coat on your back and your bay mare at the door, the sooner you are 
off the better, and I'll make up the books.” 

The youthful merchant bit his lip, and, with a slight chagrin, seemed 
determined to convince Robin that he was mistaken in his suspicions, 
by returning to the desk and resuming his occupations. But the im- 
patience of his stamping horse, the brightness of the sun—the—the 
something else beside, altered his determination; and to prevent the 
interposition of another change of mind, he bounded hastily upon his 
steed, and in a few minutes lost sight of Liverpool, on his galloping 
journey towards the Dee. 

“ Well,” said the head clerk, “ I think I may shut shop, too. The 
old bird is flown after merchandise, which is one species of roguery— 
the young bird is hawking after love, which is another species of 
reg . There is no roguery in my going to smoke a pipe with old 

ill Hicklethorp: he and I have smoked together for more than 
five-and-thirty years, and neither of us can recollect that either he or 
I was in love. I wish, after all, that Solid John was back again. I 
am too old for young masters, though Hugh is a good and kind lad 
indeed. But,” continued he, “he will never be able to handle the 
firm like our present commander. He’s the man, Will, for doing 
business ; and sorely will Liverpool miss him the day he goes.” 

These last sentences were addressed to his old friend Hicklethorp, 


who, having a great talent for silence, made no reply or observation 
in return. Robin having duly hummed— 


“ Tobacco is an Indian weed, 
ings up at morn, cut down at eve— 
ink of this when you smoke tobacco,”— 
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toddled off from his strong-smelling room of revelry in Juvenal Street, 
to dream over the events, the whiffs, and the glasses of the day, in his 
residence, located in one of those queer quarters which have since been 
metamorphosed into the name of Toxteth Park. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DISSERTATION ON COCKING—WITH A COCK-FIGHT UNDER PECULIAR CIRCUM- 
STANCES-—-LANCASHIRE GENTLEMEN AT FEAST AND TOURNEY. 


“The mains are fought and past, 
And the pit is empty now ; 
Some cocks have crow’d their last, 
And some more proudly crow ! 
In the shock 
Of the world, the same we see, 
Where’er our wand’rings be— 
So here’s a health to thee, 
Jolly cock !” 


Suc were the sounds that rang from the Bird and Baby of Preston, 
at about noon of a fine July day, some eighty years ago. Loud was 
the chorus, and boisterous the laughing which attended this somewhat 
quaint expression of cocking morality. The company to whom it was 
sung, filled bar, parlour, tap, outhouse, gallery, porch,—all the house 
in fact,—for it was a meeting assembled to determine the last great 
Preston match of North Lancashire against South. All the cockers 
of the north were there; at six in the morning the cocks were in the 
pit; and by eleven, all was decided. Undoubted pluck had been 
shewn in byes and mains on the part of the cocks, and much money 
had changed hands on the part of their backers. We might easily 
occupy the time of our readers by detailing the conversation during 
the eventful moment of the contest, but it would afford very little 
variety beyond the usual growling of losers and exultation of winners, 
whatever the game may be, both expressed in the most intelligible 
and emphatic language, blended with admiration of the gameness or 
contempt of the dunghill-hood displayed by the various black lackles, 
and ginger piles “ engaged in feathery fight,” and mixed up with 
comments on the ability, dexterity, and honesty, or the want of those 
qualifications, displayed by feeders and setters, delivered in a style 
which was more distinguished for candour than politeness. Milton 
declines entering on the details of the wars of the Heptarchy, on the 
ground that they are no better worth describing than the skirmishes 
of kites and crows. Fortified by so great an authority, we too decline 
chronicling the skirmishes of other pugnacious fowl, trained to war 
by the sturdy and unsaxonized descendants of the Offas and Pendas 
in their ancient realm under the dynasty of Hanover. Be it observed, 
that we are not pronouncing a magisterial opinion in disparagement of 
this venerable diversion. “ If the rust of time can hallow any sport, 
that (cocking) which we are now entering on is in full possession of 
this precious bedeckment.” It is indeed sq old, that we hardly know 
from whence to derive its origin. Asia has, however, the credit of 
first fostering it; and it seems to have been cultivated by the natives 
among their earliest games. The first records of China note it: in 
Persia it was early encouraged, Afi conjunction with hawking and 
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quail-fighting; nor was it to be wondered, that as man became bellige- 
gerent, he would, in order to extend his conquests, commence his 
education by observing the offensive and the defensive operations of 
animals, thereby the better to regulate his own. When Themistocles 
was engaged in warfare with the Persians, he was struck with admi- 
ration at the bravery and perseverance displayed in the battle between 
the cocks of that people, which was such as to occasion him to exclaim 
to his admiring army: ‘ Behold, these do not fight for their household 
gods—for the monuments of their ancestors—not for glory—not for 
liberty, nor for the safety of their children, but only because the one 
will not give way unto the other. This so encouraged the Grecians, that 
they fought gallantly,” [Johnson did not suspect how etymologically 
precise was the word on which he stumbled] “ and obtained the victory 
over the Persians, upon which cock-fighting was by a particular law 
ordained to be annually practised by the Athenians. The inhabitants 
of Delos were great lovers of the sport; and Tanagra, a city of Beeotia, 
the island of Rhodes, Chalcis in Eubeea, and the country of Media, 
were famous for their generous and magnanimous race of chickens; 
and it does appear that they had some peculiar method of pre- 
paring the birds for battle. Cock-fighting was an institution partly 
political in Athens, and was continued there for the purpose of im- 
proving the seeds of valour in the minds of their youths; but it was 
afterwards perverted and abused, both there and in other parts of 
Greece, to a common pastime and amusement, without any moral, 
political, or religious intention, as it is now followed and _ practised 
amongst us.” 

We must not pass off all this learning upon our readers as our 
own; we have taken it from Johnson’s Sporting Dictionary—a grand 
repertory of everything that a sportsman can desire—or rather, 
if we must deal upon the square, at second-hand from Delabarre 
Blaine’s Encyclopwdia of Rural Sports, one of the most beautiful, 
exact, copious, and interesting books in the language. Let, then, 
the admirers of cocking shelter themselves under the authority of 
Themistocles, whose panegyric on the wars of cocks might, with much 
propriety, be transferred to the wars of nations, who seldom engage 
in them for any real advantage to themselves, “ but only because one 
will not give way to the other,”—of the Medes and the Persians, the 
Delians and Tanagrians, and the various dwellers in the several isles 
and cities, empires and continents, above recounted. They may console 
themselves, also, with the countenance of Henry the Eighth and James 
the First, of good Queen Bess (against whom “ no true sportsman at 
least will let a dog bark”) and Roger Ascham, and others enumerated 
in the Encyclopedia; and we can, moreover, relieve them from the 
apprehension entertained by Mr. Blaine, that their “ moral, political, 
and religious” order has fallen under the grave displeasure of the 
author of “Don Juan.” “It has been supposed,” says Mr. Blaine, 
“ from the often quoted words of Lord Byron— 


“ Tt has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking 4 


that he disapproved of this sport, and that, with his accustomed 
causticity, he therefore disparaged it.” The cocking here mentioned is 
of a very different kind: it is a cocking where an unfeathered biped is 
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principal, not backer; and where the leaden bullet, not the silver spur, 
is set to work. To acquire a taste for this amusement, Lord Byron 
informs us that the ear must become “ more Irish and less nice ;” and, 
if all tales be true, his lordship’s organs of hearing never acquired such 
a portion of Hibernianism or nicety, as not to feel a most particular 
reluctance to be brought within earshot of that “ sharp quick jar.” 

Returning from our digression, we have only to record that, the 
battle being over, the genial spirit of Lancashire prevailed, and winners 
and losers sat down together, the one, to enjoy their triumph; the 
others, to console their defeat, over a most substantial dinner served at 
eleven o'clock. Start not, good reader, in the reign of the fair 
Victoria ; for as the regular dinner-time in the country was, in those 
days, twelve o’clock, an hour's anticipation was nothing more serious 
than the necessity of an early visit to the opera, which compels you to 
dine at six instead of seven. The company was mixed—groom sate 
with noble, squire with knight—for gaming of all kinds speedily levels 
distinctions; but it contained a large proportion of the aristocratic. 
Preceding governments had looked upon meetings, under any pre- 
tence, of the northern gentry, with dislike and apprehension; but when 
fear of the Pretender had vanished, this feeling began to pass away. 
Still, however, if anything of a political kind was suspected, their 
assemblages were discountenanced ; and the only réuntons on which 
they ventured were those connected with the sports of the field, and 
even these were considered by the more zealous partisans of the house 
of Hanover, to be well worthy of vigilant attention, as being nothing 
more than pretexts for bringing together the yet unshaken traitors, 
waiting their time for the triumph of Jacobitism. Such was not the 
case in the cocking-match with which we are now engaged; if any 
Jacobites were present, they confined their manifestation of feeling 
amid their own select sets to the mysterious toast-drinking, and the 
significant nods, shrugs, and winks, which formed the main support 
accorded to the “cause” by its partisans from the day that Charles 
Edward fled from Culloden, to its final extinction by a natural death, 
symptoms of the rapid approach of which were strongly visible about 
the time of our story. 

The singer of the song, whom we have unceremoniously interrupted, 
was Sir Theobald Chillingworth, of Chillingworth in the Wold, a 
baronet of an ancient Catholic family, who had, like many of his creed, 
recently taken the oaths to George IIL.; a step which deeply grieved 
and much scandalized his former friends, but excused by Sir Theobald 
on the ground of expediency. He took the oaths, he said, to put his 
estates out of jeopardy; and in order, we presume, to shew how 
prudent was his regard for the preservation of his property, he 
instantly went upon the turf. The time had passed when his manors 
ran any danger from the state or the law; it is needless to say that the 
reverse was the case among his new associates. In short, he got rid 
of some fifty thousand pounds in the first three years; but he still 
kept up his stud, maintaining with many a round oath that as his 
grandfather had left him so many slow old aunts to provide for, he 
thought it only fair to keep some fast young horses for himself. By 
pursuing this course, he quickly reduced a property of fifteen thousand 
a-year to something like fifteen hundred ; but as the annuitant old 
ladies died off faster than he expected, he was now, in the tenth year 
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of his turfism, still able to keep afloat. He had that morning lost, 
what was called a cool hundred, upon cocks which he had declared to 
be invincible, especially as he had been let into the secret. If he 
could have heard the laughing conversation of the breeders on whom 
he depended, and who were then drinking in the porch, which proved, 
amid many knowing winks, that the birds had been sold to him for 
the express purpose of losing this match, by trainers, who had indeed 
let himself and his friends into the secret, but unfortunately—on the 
wrong side! “It is to be regretted,” says Mr. Blaine, “ that even in 
this sport, as it was formerly in race-horse training, all was conducted 
under a veil of mystery, so it yet remains with the feeding and training 
of cocks to fight. . . .. Each feeder, trainer, and setter, has his 
secrets, but whether they be ‘secrets worth knowing’ is not quite so 
clear.” ‘The makers of cock-matches have their mystery, indeed ; it, 
however, does not lie in the feeding and training department, being only 
a branch of that great mystical science, which long rendered the pit 
and the ring arenas of theft and swindling, and has at last marked 
them down as nuisances to be abated, and which is at present at work 
to produce the same catastrophe for the turf. 

Perhaps this cool hundred, to say nothing of the half-gallon of beer 
he had swallowed in the course of the morning, may account for the 
sentimentality of his song, which, however, in spite of its “ pale cast of 
thought,” was delivered by Sir Theobald in a voice that drowned the 
Babel-like clamour of dissertation upon handling, feeding, physicking, 
sweating, sparring, weighing, cutting out, training, trimming, bagging, 
spurring, setting, and so forth, ringing noisily through the parlour. 


“ The mains are fought and past, 
And the pit is empty now ; 
Some cocks have crow’d their last, 
And some more proudly crow! 
In the shock 
Of the world, the same we see, 
Where’er our wanderings be— 
So here’s a health to thee, 
Jolly cock ! 


“ When once we're stricken down, 
And the spur is in the throat, 
We're surely overcrown 
By the world’s insulting note, 
Fierce in mock ! 
However game we be, 
In our days of strength and glee— 
So here's a health to thee, 
Jolly cock ! 


“ Then, when eyes and feathers right, 
And spurs are sharp and prime, 
In condition for the fight, 
And sare to come to time 
As a clock, 
Let us crow out fresh and free, 
And not thmk of what may be— 
So here’s a health to thee, 
Jolly cock !” 


“ Pil be shot,” said he, as he concluded, “ if I don’t give up cocking! 
It’s no fun to be done as I have been this morning.” 


“ Give up cocking!” said a tall, thin, pale-faced young fellow, with 
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somewhat of a small, soft voice, sounding more of London than of 
Lancashire—“ never! Toby my boy. Once booked, booked for life! 
Didn’t you know the last Earl of Bardolph? he is now about seven- 
teen years dead PQ 

“ That was in the year when I fought Broughton,” interrupted a 
gentleman, whose name, we regret to say, we cannot collect from any 
tradition or record of the time, but who was known among his com- 
panions by the cognomen of ‘ Broken-nosed Bob.’ The accident 
which gave him claim to the appellation occurred in a pugilistic turn- 
up with the celebrated Broughton, the—so were gentlemen of his pro- 
fession then called—bruiser, for which he gave Broughton the sum 
of five guineas, a ruffled shirt, and a gold-laced hat—receiving, in ex- 
change, a dislocation of the shoulder, a sorely damaged nose, and what 
was, perhaps, a full recompence for all, an opportunity of telling, or 
attempting to tell, the story for the remainder of his life. 

“ Well,” continued Lord Randy, not heeding the imterruption— 
“ the old buck was my grand-uncle, and the family were duly stricken 
in grief at his departure. We all took leave of him in due form; for 
my part, I went through the ceremony with great pleasure, having no 
more pleasing reminiscence of my grim-looking relation, than his oc- 
casional bambooing me with a long cane, with which he used to walk, 
if I ever crossed his path in the garden.” 

*‘ T say, my lord,” said a gentleman, whose leading propensities may 
be guessed, by his being known in his own set as Swipey Sam—* I 
say, my lord,” said he, stirring a bowl of punch which he had just 
brewed—“ I say, my lord, didn’t he leave you the Oxendale property?” 

*“« He did, Sam,” replied Lord Randy; “ the Lord rest his soul for 
it! as Sir Toby would say ; and it has gone the gentlemanly road of 
all property—over the table at White’s! I mortgaged it to my father, 
and I call that a right good hedge!” 

There followed a roar of laughter, at the expense of the Earl of 
Silverstick, the stiff father of the loose Lord Randy, who, wishing to 
keep the family estates together, saw no better method than purchas- 
ing, through an agent, all the maternal property inherited by his son, 
as fast as Randy got rid of it. It is perfectly unnecessary to say that 
as the earl took care to entail each estate as he purchased it, the agent 





and the young lord perfectly understood each other. ‘“ However,” 


continued Lord Randy, “ the old fellow was heartily liked by all his 
servants and dependents.” 

* Here’s his health!” said Sam. 

“ And Joe, the groom—who, by the bye, is the very man that 
keeps this house, and was then a younker—asked and obtained per- 
mission to see the old earl, as he lay upon his dying bed. The scene 
was, no doubt, pathetic in the extreme. Joe considered my uncle, in 
the language of the stable, as the way of getting on the road he was 
about to go. My uncle, who, of course, had reared Joe from his child- 
hood, gave him the best advice to continue in the career in which he 
had been trained—the results of which you may see in Joe’s nose, at 
this minute.” 

“ He is not a bad fellow, though he has done me out of a dozen 
pieces this morning,—here’s his health!” said Sam. 

“Isn't this all true, Joe,” said Lord Randy to the landlord, who had 
just entered with a fresh cargo ees 
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“ Ay, my lord,” said Joe; “I think I see the old earl now, lying 
upon the damask bed, with the rich green curtains hanging over him, 
and your lordship’s mother’s family arms worked in gold over the bed 
head, and a table by his side, with a prayer- book, & posset-cup, the 
Racing Calendar, and a tankard of ale, though, poor old fellow, (saving 
your lordship’s presence, )”"—and here Joe snivelled, and wiped away a 
tear,—* he couldn’t drink it.” 

“ A bad case,” remarked Sam; “I could almost cry myself. Von 
fuit qualis”—and he took a glass of punch. 

“ And his poor old face, God bless it! worn down like the edge of a 
hatchet, and his eye half-awake, half-asleep, and his long grey hair 
tossed over the pillow, for he was too much of a man to wear a night- 
cap; and says he, ‘ Who’s there? I says, ‘I, my lord—it is I,’ says 
I. ‘And who the devil are you? said he; for he had always a plea- 
sant way of speaking. ‘It is Joe, the groom,’ said I, ‘my lord,’ so 
he woke up a bit, and he said, ‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘I am booked; bet any 
odds against me, and you are sure. Every race must have an end, 
Joe; and he strove to drink out of the tankard, but could not lift it. 
My heart bleeds to think of it this moment. So there were three or 
four nurse-tenders, and valy-di-shams, and other such low raggabrash 
about the room, for he had taken leave, as you know, my lord, of his 
relations, and would let none of them come any more near him; he 
turned these cattle out at once with a word, and away the lazy vermin 
went. ‘Now, Joe,’ says he, ‘this is a dead beat, and there’s an end: 
I’m past the post.’ So I looked astonished like, and did not know what 
to say. ‘But,’ says I, ‘don’t give up, my lord; there’s a great deal 
in second wind. You may be in for the cup yet. I wish I could do 
aught for your lordship.’ So the old lord lie once more brightened 
up, and says he to me, ‘Joe,’ says he, ‘could you smuggle a few 
cocks into this room, without the knowledge of Lady Silverstick?— 
that’s your lordship’s mother, his niece. ‘Couldn't I,’ says I; so I 
slipped down, and brought up in a couple of bags, by the backstairs— 
your lordship knows them well—they were the beautifullest cocks you 
ever seed, Sir Toby;—and I brought ’em into the room, as dark as 
night—nobody twigge “1 me. So his lordship strove to rise in his bed. 
‘It is no go, Joe,’ says he; ‘but prop me up with the pillows, and 
parade the poultry.’ Well, it would warm the heart of a Christian, 
to see the poor old lord how glad he was when he saw the cocks— 
Wasn't they prime! I believe you, they were, for I had picked the 
best out for his lordship. ‘Joe,’ says he, ‘ cocking is nothing without 
betting. Put your hand under my pillow, and you will find the 
twenty-five guineas that is meant for the doctor—have you any 
money, Joe?” ‘I have fivepence-ha’penny, in ha’pence, my lord,’ says 
I. ‘Quite enough,’ says his lordship. ‘ Now, Joe, I back the ginger- 
pill’ (and a good judge of a cock he was, almost as good as yourself, 
Sir Theobald) ‘against any cock in the bag; my guinea always 
against your halfpenny.’ So: to it we went; one match he won, one 
match I won—one match I lost, one match he lost; and what with 
one bet and another, his lordship got my fivepence-ha’penny out of 
me. 

* That was a cross, Joe,” said Lord Randy, 

“ Honour bright, my lord, it was not,” replied Joe, quickly; “for I 
was reared by my lord, himself, and I could not, when I once was in 
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it, and the cocks did their work. So, when his last cock was crowing 
over mine, says he, ‘ Joe, you're done—cleared out! and he took a fit 
of laughing—poor old master! it was the last laugh he had in this 
world! His jaw began to drop, and I got frightened, and I called in 
the valy-di-shams. Lord love you! how they stared when they saw the 
cocks dead, and the old lord dying. ‘They ran up to him, but he took 
no notice of them, but beckoned as well as he could for me: he 
took my coppers with his left hand, and scraped them into his bed 
from the table,—as why shouldn’t he? for they was fairly won—and 
shoved over the green silk purse, with his five-and-twenty guineas in 
it, tome. The guineas, my lord, are long since gone; but the purse 
hangs on the wall opposite my bed-head, that I may see it when I 
wake every morning. I would not give that old purse for the best 
breed of cocks in Lancashire, and that’s the best breed in the world.” 

“ You are a trump, Joe,” said Sam, visibly affected;—* here’s your 
health!” 

** And then he cast his eye upon the cocks, and the bird he had last 
backed gave one great, loud crow, and the old man’s head sunk on the 
pillow, and he died.” 

“ A noble end for your ancestor, Lord Randy,” said Sir Theobald, 
half sneeringly. ‘ How does your lordship intend to die—dice-box 
in hand, I suppose?” 

“The less we talk of people’s ends in this company, Toby, the 
better,” replied Lord Randy; “an accident happened to a friend of 
yours in Carlisle, some sixteen years ago.” 

“T thought, my lord,” said Sir Toby, angrily, “that subject was 
forbidden amongst us. My father suffered but the fate of many 
gallant men, in a cause which I would call wrong, or at least mis- 
guided.” 

“T know well what your father would call you,” said Lord Randy, 
“ond that is, ‘a Hanover Rat.’ ” 

“ What my father would call me,” said Sir Theobald, “ I know not, 
but I do know there is no man here that would dare call me so.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” interrupted Sam— 


“ * Natis in usum letiti@ scyphis, 
Pugnare thracum est.’ ” 


Which some thirty years after the date of this quarrel was thus 
translated by Professor Porson:— 


“ Pistols and balls for six !— What sport! 
How different from, fresh lights and port!” 


“ Toss off your glasses,” continued Sam. “ Here, I give you a toast. 
Here’s ‘the King!’ ” 

“ By all means,” said Randy, “I was at his coronation. Here’s 
‘the King! but not your King, Toby! ” 

“If you say that again, Lord Randy,” said Sir Theobald, in high 
dudgeon, “ I'll knock you down!” 

“That puts me in mind,” says Broken-nosed Bob, “of the day I 
fought Broughton, when k 

“Do you say so?” said Lord Randy. “ Are you quite in earnest ?” 
“* (QQuite!” returned Sir Theobald. 
“Then,” said Lord Randy, risiyg, glass in hand, but still in an 
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attitude of defence, “just for the sake of seeing how you will set about 
doing that, Toby, my friend, I give ‘the King, and not your King, Sir 
Theobald Chillingworth! ” 

Down went the contents of the glass, and in a moment after down 
went the viscount. Sir Theobald was as good as his word. 

Though his lordship’s appearance, compared with that of the heavy 
Lancashire squires about him, was what, if they had known the word, 
they would call effeminate, he was up in an instant, and ready for the 
contest. The delight of the polished company was intense. 

* A ring, a ring!” shouted Sam; “and here’s the health of the 
best man!” 

“On the day that I fought Broughton,” said Broken-nosed Bob, 
pushing into the circle ; but the rest of his remark was lost, for hits 
were rapidly interchanged, and in the rally, Sir Theobald went down. 

* Come,” said he, on getting up again, “as we are in for it, let us 
settle how we are to fight. In the good old manner of Lancashire, or 
the newfangled fashion which has come from London?” 

* Any way you like,” replied Lord Randy. 

“Up and down,” said Sir Theobald, “ rough and tumble, in-lock 
and out-lock, cross-buttock and ——” 

* Any way you like, I say, and do your damm‘dest, I am ready 
for you.” 

Stich were the manners of the sporting classes of Lancashire, of all 
ranks, within the memory of man. ‘The viscount or the baronet, in 
London or in Paris, would, without reluctance, have drawn the small- 
sword or cocked the pistol to avenge a blew; in their own native 
shire, they considered it more manly to clench the dispute by the 
arms which nature gave them; and the public opinion of the circle 
by which they were surrounded, infinitely awarded the preference 
to the direct personal conflict, as the surest test of proving which was 
the better man. It is no part of our province to decide whether the 
pistol or the fist is the more rational instrument to assert a claim to 
the title of gentleman. 

The combatants went to work in earnest. We confess ourselves 
incompetent to describe, in proper scientific phraseology, this pugilistic 
encounter throughout its further progress, or detail the incidents 
which gave such unfeigned delight to the spectators ; still more do 
we regret that we cannot express that delight in the ancient dialect 
used by the gentlemen themselves. But we know enough of the lingua 
Laneastriensis to render us scrupulous of attempting an imitation, 
which we are conscious would be a failure. It is a good, solid, 
dialective variation of the Anglo-Saxon, which should not be spoiled 
by the mimicry of an intruder. Hear it in Oldham or Ashton-under- 
Lyne, the chief and yet uncivilized capitals of this fast-shrinking 
tongue; or read it in the works of honest Joe Collier, who has, under 
the name of Tim Bobbin, imperishably recorded the adventuies of 
Tummas and the kindness of Meary. In not more, but less vernacular 
English, we shall proceed to tell our tale. 

“ Goodness me!” said Joe the landlord, rushing in—“ here’s a to-do. 
My lord! my lord!—Sir Toby! Sir Toby!—Mr. Robert!—Sam!— 
everybody! Is this a thing—no, no!” ... 

*“ No interruption, Joe,” said Broken-nosed Bob, who was holding 
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the bottle for Sir Theobald; “ on the day I fought Broughton, I would 
not have ‘ 

“ Good God! My lord! Sir Theobald!—Sir Theobald ! my lord! 
Will nobody part? I wish I could see the face of Gallows Dick!” 

‘‘ Wished in good time, Joe!” said a smart young fellow, in top- 
boots, round frock, and laced cocked-hat, who came riding into the 
yard upon a bright chesnut mare, small in her proportions, but evi- 
dently of first-rate blood, bone, and sinew. “ Wished in good time, 
Joe! for here’s the man whom you invoke by that complimentary 
title. What's the row? What! Tickletoby, my baronet—what! my 
long viscount, is this the way you settle your bets with one another at 
the Bird and Babby? Will you, lout, take the mare?—softly, there— 
softly, Jessy! Now then, gentlemen!” and he jumped into the ring. 

Both combatants, on seeing the well-known slight and agile figure of 
this half-jockey, half-gentleman, made a pause, taking advantage of 
which, he proceeded to rattle out— 

“ A bowl of punch and a couple of buckets of water! Work has 
been done, I see—let it be enough for the day. What's the fight 
about—a wench, a horse, or a main of cocks ?” 

“ They are fighting about their grandfathers,” said Sam; “ genus et 
proavos et quod non fecimus ipsi. Had not we better, Dick, adjourn to 
the tap, and look after quod facere possumus ?” 

“Randy, Randy!—Toby, Toby! stuff—stuff. My good fellows, 
mere nonsense ; listen to me. My lord, your father is on the road ; 
I spanked by the old gentleman about twelve miles off, at ————, an 
hour ago; and as he was tooling it at the rate of five miles an hour, 
it will not be long before he is up. So wash the filthy witness from 
thy face, as I heard Garrick say last week in some play or other. 
And, Sir Toby, the high sheriff told me that Grab, the bum-bailiff, 
would be after you at this cocking match to-day, which was one of the 
reasons why Sir Launcelot himself did not wish to come; and you 
know if you are once pinned now, it’s all up with the bets on the 
Leger.” 

Something in the eloquence of this light-weight orator seemed to 
touch the parties. After a few sulky seconds,—for neither had hit 
sparingly,—the bowl having made its appearance, the mist cleared 
away, and the conversation resumed its usual hearty and clamorous 
tone. 

“A song, Dick Hibblethwaite ;” said Sam, who had by tacit consent 
assumed the presidency of the board. “ Here’s your health, Dick ; 
I’ve known you now for many a day, and I never heard of your refus- 
ing a glass, or being backward in a stave. Sing anything you like— 
indoctum sed dulce bibenti.” 

“* May I die of thirst,” said the gentleman thus called upon, “ if I 
sing a song or answer a health unless I am properly proposed in a 
speech” —a resolution highly approved of by the company, and, 
with unanimous vociferation, Sam was instantly proclaimed public 
orator. 

Samuel Orton was second son of Sir Samuel Orton, of Ortonfells, who, 
after the preliminary passages of education, had entered a gentleman 
commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, and there proceeding through 
those mysterious avenues that lead to the seven sciences, emerged, in 
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due course of time, a master of arts. He had taken some honours in 
his progress, and had imbibed a considerable quantity of learning, and 
a still more considerable quantity of punch. His collegiate date was 
about the time that Gibbon says the monks of Maudlin were immersed 

Tory politics and ale, and when Gray gives somewhat the same 
account of their Whig rivals of Peterhouse. In both these exciting 
stimulants, as dealt forth on the banks of the Isis, did Sam deeply dip ; 
and if he never wrote the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
nor the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” yet many a decline and 
fall had it been his lot to experience in his proper person, and many 
a maudlin tear had he shed over departed flagons in a country pot- 
house. Sam, in short, had been destined for the fat living of Everton- 
cum-Toffy; but as the incumbent, whose succession had been pur- 
chased when he was seventy, had most unreasonably persisted in liv- 
ing on beyond ninety, Sam, though somewhat passed thirty, had not 
as yet taken orders. He had, therefore, nothing to do but to cool 
his everlasting thirst with whatever fluid (except water) was at 
hand; and being of one of the best families in the palatinate, with 
suflicient money in his pockets to pay his way, endowed with perfect 
good nature, and gifted with the faculty of decided compliance with 
the frailties and foibles of every individual whom he chanced to meet, 
it was no wonder that he became a general favourite among the care- 
less and the gay. He once had been a to lerably good scholar, and 
‘“‘ the scent of the roses would hang round him still; “for, even in the 
midst of his tipsiness, bits and scraps of classicality tumbling forth 
would still denote the artium magister. 

* Men of Athens,” said he, rising, with punch-ladle in hand, which 
he waved liked a sceptre over the Lancashire squirearchy, “ first, 
I invoke the gods and goddesses all and sundry; next, do I pray 
you to hear me patie ntly concerning this Hibblethwaitides, a native 
of the island of Liverpool. Born was he of parents who bestowed not 
upon him the gifts of the Muses, but those of Plutus, a nobler deity.” 

* Far nobler!” said Lord Randy. 

“ | drink your health, my Lord,” said Sam, suiting the action to 
the word. “ Forests and woods and chases they had none to give— 
battlements of stone none were his—tracts of moorland to him fell not 
any—and he therefore,” said Sam, taking another glass, and looking 
round slily on the e ompany—* he there fore never lost them. Member 
of an ancient commercial firm, Hibblethwaite Richard, as they put it 
in the Directory first, and then, partner of the house of Hibblethwaite, 
Manesty, and Co., cut the concern, le: aving to the middle member the 
disgust and disgrace of inquiring into the price of corn and cotton! 
from which time, he, no longer Hibblethwaite Richard, but Dick 
Hibblethwaite, or Gallows Dick, hath joined us, and become a gentle- 
man. ‘One blemish, however, not to laud him as a faultless character, 
which the world never saw, my lords and gentlemen, he retained; the 
habit of paying bills, and looking gene ‘rally in vain for payment in 
others—I therefore have great pleasure in announcing to him, that he 
has lost this morning fifty-four pounds to my friend, Broken-nosed Bob, 
and of drinking his very good health. Richard Hibblethwaite, Sir, 
this respectable company drinks your very good health—Votaturi te 
salutant !” 





